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Avyone who has ever caught cold 
from sitting too near a drafty, heat-leak- 
ing window, will answer “yes!” The 
No. 1 requirement in post-war window 
design is weather-tightness—ability to 
reduce wind infiltration and heat loss. 

Designing that kind of window isn’t 
simple. It takes elaborate testing equip- 
ment, extensive laboratory facilities. It 
takes years of research and field ex- 

perience. 

Curtis has made this investment in time 
and research. 

Consider, for example, the Curtis 
Silentite window. It represents the first 
basic window improvement in 300 years. 
It is a complete pre-assembled unit— 
factory-fit for extreme accuracy. It is 
made of wood—a non-conductor of heat 
and cold. It operates without weights or 

pulleys—and hence with no cuts in the 

jamb to allow heat leakage. Its efficient 
weatherstripping is built-in, an integral 
part of the unit. 

But what about the window of to- 
morrow? We can say only this: Curtis 
research is still going on... still cen- 
tered on making even further improve- 
ments in window weather-tightness. 


Whatever tomorrow may bring, Curtis 
will continue a leader in better window 
design . . . with weather-tightness a pri- 
mary Curtis advantage. Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, Dept. PP8S, 
Clinton, Iowa. 








CILENTIT 
the Millet “window 


TOMORROW’S WINDOWS WILL HAVE GREATER WEATHER-TIGHTNESS 


— a < ue 


Here is one of the famous Curtis Silentite window designs. It's an insulated, 

prefit, pre-weatherstripped window . .. free of weights and pulleys, free of 

sticking or rattling. It’s a typical Curtis achievement in designing windows 
that keep heat inside—and bar out cold. 
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Much editorial help was given in preparing the article on the NRPB's method 
of analysis of cities, by Sam Zisman, former Planning Technician with the 
National Resources Planning Board. Cover design, layout, and typography 
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Next Month: 


Schools, both permanent work and buildings for war housing communities; 
with an article on school design for the future, by John Lyon Reid, A.I.A., 
of Ernest J. Kump Co., Architects and Engineers. Mr. Reid has had long 
experience in school design, and is on leave from the faculty of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. His article deals with educational theory to 
some extent, but treats principally of the relations between school building 
design and school programs, codes, costs, mechanical equipinent, and simi- 
lar practical matters. 
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COMPLETE (i) WINDOW UNITS 


Designed to catch the sun . . . to bring life to wall 
areas ...to add warmth and livability—that will 
be part of the function of Andersen Complete Wood 
Window Units in the 194X home. 

But, equally important will be Andersen Com- 
plete Window Units designed as a functional part 
of the entire structure. For as window areas in- 
crease, so it becomes increasingly important to fill 
those areas with window units of sound design and 
wide adaptability. To the architect or builder who 


is today engaged in war work, but who is looking 
forward to the time when normal practice is re- 
sumed, Andersen makes this assurance: though 
designs may change and innovations develop, 
Andersen Complete Wood Window Units will, as 
always, be designed to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the building profession. 

Sold, as always, through regular millwork chan- 
nels. See Sweet’s Architectural Catalog or write 
to address below for details. 


Architect, JOSEPH DOUGLAS WEISS 
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WHY FENESTRA ASKS AMERICANS 10 


“start an Architect on a plan NOW’ 


A principal objective of leading postwar planning agencies, includ- 
ing the Committee for Economic Development, and The Producers’ 
Council, is to provide the fullest possible employment, QUICKLY, 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, after the war ends. 
In the huge building construction industry, which is America’s 
No. 1 employer of labor, there is but one practical way by which 
hundreds of thousands of returned soldiers, and others, can be given 
jobs quickly in the year V-1 (the first year after Victory ); viz., plans 
for buildings must be prepared NOW, and be completed when 
peace comes, so construction can start quickly, without delays of 
weeks, months, even years. 
Therefore, Fenestra is asking the individuals in various groups of 
influential Americans to “‘start an architect on a plan NOW”’, in the 
magazines and advertisements here shown (and in others to be 
shown later). 
In order to realize maximum benefits for all from this movement, Srart um cachiiaes 
Fenestra asks the support of it by all factors in the industry: manu- 
facturers, architects, engineers, contractors, builders, realtors, 


dealers, etc. plans NOW 


on your schoo 





DEFROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Engaged Exclusively in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. PP-8, 2269 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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High, Wide, and Handsome 


To the Editor: 

Sefore reading “Notes about Patios” in the 
June New Pencil Points, 1 had always 
thought a patio was something you could 
take or leave alone. But now comes Bernard 
Rudofsky with a challenge to show cause 
why we should not quit our conventional 
house-and-garden forms and take to patios. 


There seem to me several reasons why 
patios are not popular in this zone. Modern 
civilization does not require courtyards or 
walled and guarded areas, as did earlier 
civilizations. Our ancestors built stockades 
for protection. The courtyards of France 
and Southern Europe segregated women 
and domestics from public life. The au- 
thor regrets that the anglicization of North 
American architecture killed the patio. 
The Britisher gets blamed for lots of things, 
and no doubt can be blamed for bringing 
women out-of seraglios and grilled retreats. 
The average 
owner extends himself to his limit for a 
roof and four walls and has nothing left 
over to build and maintain a garden wall 
... to say nothing of the extra house wings 
to enclose a patio, or the devices for drain- 
ing off rain water, removing snow, shad- 
ing, and perhaps heating, to make outdoor 
space livable. North of 35° latitude, out- 
door rooms are seldom used enough to 
People of means have 
walled gardens and courts, 


Another reason is economic. 


justify their cost. 
always had 
when they wanted them, for privacy and 
security. They usually have generous yards 
and can enjoy both privacy and vista. 

This suggests a third reason, namely, that 
people like view. 
the spirit. That is why suites facing on 
Central Park rent for more than the same 


It refreshes the eyes and 


space back on a light well. 


The author supposes that the suburban 
house was developed by city dwellers 
“mainly to compensate them with the 


minor blessings of country life.” Coun 
New village 


greens before New York had horse cars; 


try houses lined England 
they followed, in fact, right on the heels 
When 


slow, workers in 


of stockades. transportation was 


commerce and industry 
had to crowd together. Came automobiles 
and airplanes, and native Americans hied 
themselves back to their birthright of soil 
and sun, as fast and as far as they could go. 
Hence, the hegira of whole communities to 
the suburbs, and the weekend flight of city 
bound people from their apartment courts 
to the country and the seaside. 


The one-house family, whether of average 






or superior taste, must usually accept com- 
promise between privacy and convenience. 
The suburban house seems to suit this fam- 
ily increasingly well. Their buffers of 
lawn in front and garden at back guar- 
antee them and their neighbors light and 
air. They haven’t asked for a front porch 
(to sit on) for decades, but they do want 
a large, screened porch at the side or the 
rear. From it, they can look out upon 
their fraction-acre and beyond; day and 
night for five months of the year, they 
may sit and play protected from sun and 
rain, insects, dogs, and curious strangers. 
And the owner has put so little money into 
this defense-device that he can afford to 
store wood in it the other seven months. 

The author expresses surprise that the Lowe 
house in Los Angeles, the apotheosis of one 
architect’s skill, has not been more widely 
copied. This fact may be, not because the 
average woman thinks that those bedrooms, 
with a view of a high board fence and a 
patch of sky, would drive a body crazy. 
Why not an outlook to the larger garden, 
at least? What do people want with so 
much privacy? The Lowe plan is predicated 
upon one-story housing, on a level lot. A 
two-story house next door, or a hillside be- 
hind, and your privacy is gone, willy-nilly! 


The Johnson house and garden would ap 
peal to me more. But here, I wonder why, 
unless this ground came to Mr. Johnson by 
court decree, he did not build further out, 
at the edge of town, where seclusion could 
be claimed without “defying building reg- 
ulations and the sentiments of good citi- 
zens”; or in one of the humbler, close-in 
districts of Cambridge, where a well-painted, 
nine-foot wooden wall would be a wel- 
come asset. In any event, he chose to 
build near the Longfellow house, where 
sun and shade could pass from the gracious 
lawns and gardens so jealously preserved 
by older generations, over into his tiny do- 
main. Perhaps he did not want real pri- 
vacy so much as the odor or name of 
privacy. 
EvizaBetH G. KiNG 
J. C. Nichols Investment Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


P. S. Enclosed is a photograph of a house- 
with-courtyard designed and built for an 
oil man, P. P. R. (Pre-Petroleum-Rationing), 
showing that when we do design patios, we 
make ’em high, wide, and handsome. 


What Is American? 

To the Editor: 

Haven’t you missed the point in all this 
discussion about “WHO IS AMERICAN?” 
It may be unfortunate that the critics of 
your editorial policy have hung their hats 
on names, which may or may not be 
Anglo-Saxon, but the fact remains that 
there is considerable basis for their criti- 
cism. 

Until recently American architects have 
worshipped at the feet of some foreign in- 
spirational source ever since the early days 














of the country. We had a colonial period; 
a classic revival period; a gothic period, 
a Beaux Arts period; and a period in which 
leading architects deliberately identified 
themselves with specific historical styles 
and built buildings of excellent merit in all 
those styles during the same calendar pe- 
riod. (i.e., McKim, Meade and White and 
John Russell Pope, classical and renaissance; 
Cram, Goodhue, and James Gamble Rogers, 
gothic; York and Sawyer, renaissance and 
romanesque; etc., etc. . . .) 

Similarly the design programs of our archi- 
tectural schools were developed on the pat- 
tern set by the Beaux Arts through the 
wholesale importation of teachers from 
France and through scholarships making at- 
tendance at the Beaux Arts possible to 
American students. Much of the intelligent 
criticism of American architecture in the 
past has been based upon the fact that we 
tried to reconcile Beaux Arts and other 
alien theories of design with American 
methods of construction and with the 
American way of life. After years of view- 
ing the deformed architectural offspring of 
this attempted marriage, we finally recog- 
nized the fact that if American architecture 
is ever going to amount to anything it 
must stand on its own feet—and we were 
just beginning to shake off historical and 
French influence when along came the 
Bauhaus. 

Now if the pictures and text in current 
architectural magazines (and this letter is 
aimed at the Forum and Record as well as 
at Pencit Pornts) are any criteria, then 
we architects and our architectural educa- 
tional institutions are now worshipping at 
the feet of the Bauhaus. If that is true 
then we have simply shifted from one 
European ideology to another and are as 
far from developing a distinctive American 
architecture as ever. (Unless we are willing 
to concede that the only permanent charac- 
teristic of American architecture is doomed 
to be that it copies styles originally devel- 
oped in some other country by someone 
else.) 

American architectural magazines should 
be edited and published for the information, 
inspiration, and advancement of American 
architects. If the magazines don’t fulfill 
these objectives then they have no excuse 
for remaining in existence. And they won't. 
Roger Allen summed it up very neatly in 
an article in the Bulletin of the Michigan 
Society of Architects for August 3, 1943, 
when he said in effect, “If a magazine cir- 
culated almost exclusively among barbers 
devoted most of its space to telling the 
customer how to cut his own hair, it is 
conceivable that the barbers might lose 
interest in the future of the magazine.” 
And to carry the thought further, if the 
magazine went mostly to American barbers 
but devoted a great deal of its space to giv- 
ing the customer the impression that the 
German barber across the street was the 
fanciest manipulator of tonsorial shears in 
the world, there might even be a few su 
scription cancellations. 


New Pencil Points, August, 1943 
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XPLODING DEPTH CHARGES todestroy 
a lurking enemy submarine is spectacular and 
heroic. But if you have a relative or friend on active 
duty in the armed forces . .. no matter how proud 
you may be of him . . . don’t talk about it! Your 
conversation may reveal information that will re- 
sult in his becoming a prisoner of war, a casualty 
... OF a corpse! 

You never can tell how well your most trusted 
confidants can keep a secret. You never can tell 
what harm such knowledge as the location, move- 
ment and duty of a soldier, sailor or marine can 
cause to him, his comrades, your country . . . and 
you ... if it leaks out to enemy agents. 


Pencil Points, August, 1943 








In fact, by revealing such secrets, you make 
yourself an enemy agent . . . inadvertently, of 
course, but actually! Whatever you may happen to 
know about the goings, comings and doings of 
anyone in the armed forces . . . don’t talk about it. 


THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES includes every recognized 
type of pile foundation — concrete, composite, precast, steel, 
pipe and wood. Also caissons, construction involving shore 
protection, ship building facilities, harbor and river im- 
provements and borings for soil investigation. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











The difficulty seems to be that you editors, 
for some reason, have thought it necessary 
to publish such a preponderance of material 
either by foreigners or on subjects alien 
to the interests of American architects that 
you have created and continue to foster the 
impression in the minds of your readers 
that no good architecture is being produced 
in this country except that which is either 
the work of recent immigrants or that 
which is based upon a modern European 
school of thought. Perhaps it wasn’t your 
intention to give that impression. But the 
fact remains that you have given it—as 
witness the critical letters you have received. 





Your editorial assumption that your critics 
have closed their minds to “foreign” ideas 
and to “furriners” is ridiculously childish. 
Everybody knows that there are no geo- 
graphical boundaries in the realm of ideas. 
But everybody also knows (excepting pos- 
sibly the editors of architectural maga- 
zines) that if we are ever to develop a dis- 
tinctive American architecture we have got 
to stop our obeisance to everything foreign 
and proceed to do a little thinking of our 
own. 

The impression seems to be that you edi- 
tors, perhaps in the interest of circulation 
outside the profession, are still worshipping 
at the shrine of novelty, bizarre design, and 








DEFINITELY... 


SEDGWICK WILL BE READY 


WITH ADVANCED DESIGNS OF LIFTS 
FOR HANDLING FOOD AND SUPPLIES | 


IN POST-WAR RESTAURANTS 








ment. 





TODAY—Sedgwick Ammunition Hoists and Galley 
Dumb Waiters for Navy and Maritime vessels, to- 
gether with giant Elevators for Aircraft Carriers are 
commanding the output of our plants. 


TOMORROW—the same Sedgwick patented ROTO- 
DRIVE principle which is so clearly demonstrating its 
efficiency in war lift equipment, will be made avail- | 
able for food service and supply handling in the res- | 
taurants of tomorrow. 


The ROTO-DRIVE principle of lift operation is distinct- | 
ly a Sedgwick achievement. It makes possible many 
improvements in handling food, accessories and sup- 
plies between floors and between sidewalk and base- 


Newly designed Sedgwick equipment—Dumb Waiters, 
Sidewalk Elevators and Conveyors—will be right in 
step with post-war needs. 


As you plan for Tomorrow’s Restaurant, be sure to | 
check with Sedgwick engineers on all matters pertain- 
ing to food handling between floors. Our long ex- 
perience of 50 years and our advice on your new 
problems will prove most helpful. | 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
164 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK | 


Established 1893 


, Wg 
DUMB WAITERS 

















tricky typographical technique, whereas 
most American architects aren’t worshipping 
anything anymore. We are all willing to 
concede that the architecture of the Bau- 
haus and the possibilities inherent in_pre- 
fabrication are interesting eddies in the 
broad, deep stream of architecture, bur, 
unlike you editors, we don’t think they 
are the whole river. 
So why not re-chart your course? Why 
not resolve to give American architecture a 
chance to come of age? And why not help 
it along the way by freeing the mind of 
the public from the impression that Ameri- 
can architects and American architectural 
design are still playing second fiddle to our 
friends from across the sea and to their 
ideas? 
The real architectural question today isn’t 
“Wuo Is American?” The immigration of- 
ficers and the F. B. I. can answer that one. 
The important question is, “WHat Is Amer- 
ICAN?” 
KennNeEtH C. Brack, Architect 
Lansing, Michigan 


Mr. Kenneth C. Black 
706 Capitol Savings and Loan Building 
Lansing, Michigan 


Dear Ken Black: 


Thank you for your very thoughtful and 
straight-from-the-shoulder letter of August 
8. I do not think that you and I are very 
far out of agreement on the real funda- 
mental issue which we are discussing. 

You are correct in stating that the matter 
of names is not the whole story in this con- 
troversy about Americanism and Architec- 
ture. I happen to feel that the existing 
widespread prejudice against good Ameri- 
can people with foreign sounding names is 
something that ought to be fought. I said 
so in my editorial, which was prompted 
not so much by Roger Allen’s column as 
by the several letters from readers which 
seemed to betray that kind of thinking. 
Perhaps I did resent the implication in 
Roger's piece that this magazine was pre- 
senting exclusively foreign ideas and de- 
signs and that we were presenting these 
ideas at the expense of good Americans. 
We certainly had no intention of doing 
such a thing and it is inconceivable to me 
that anyone who knows us would think 
of us as that kind of people. I had not 
been aware that we were even giving the 
appearance of promoting foreign ideas! And 
I believe we both agree that the question: 
What is good architecture? has little to do 
with national boundary lines per se. 
Now that the question has come up, how- 
ever, and looking back over the past 
months, [ can see where you might have 
some justification for your assumption. 
Perhaps one of the things that is partly to 
blame is the fact that the output of current 
American Architecture other than war 
projects is practically nil and that militury 
censorship prevents the publication at tis 
(Continued on page 80) 


New Pencil Points, August, 1943 
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The Michigan Society of Architects 
has announced that they will partici- 
pate in the nation-wide program of 
postwar reconstruction now being 
developed under the leadership of the A.I.A. 
The Michigan work will be directed by 
committees of the Detroit chapter of the 
Institute and by the Michigan Society of 
Architects. Dean Walter R. MacCornack 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is chairman of an A.I.A. commit- 
tee which is formulating the national pro- 
gram for this postwar rebuilding work to 
be conducted in close collaboration with the 
building industry and with national and 
local groups. 


Another of Michigan’s activities is the 
forming of a state group, a postwar plan- 
ning commission, which has laid out a 9- 
point program toward future reconstruc- 
tion, according to the report of the Mich- 
igan Society of Architects. R. V. Gay, a St. 
John architect, has been appointed director 
of the commission. 


“An over-all inventory of state buildings 
and a complete program for improvements 
and new construction” is one of the first 
projects to be launched. The report also 
says that “the commission also directed 
Governor Kelly to select a policy-making 
committee which will study methods of 
coordinating state planning activities with 
all local governmental units, including 
municipalities, townships, counties, and 
school districts. Based on the expectancy 
that the state commission will serve as a 
clearing house and advisory agent for all 
state and local postwar projects, local gov- 
ernment units will be urged to submit de- 
tailed improvement programs, with priori- 
ties affixed to each project and summaries 
of how such work can be financed. .. . 
Included in the program for which postwar 
plans will be modeled are: State structures 
and facilities for transportation, including 
highways and airways; recreational and 
conservation, including state parks and 
playsites; economic and social conditions, 
embracing industrial and labor problems; 
veterans’ rehabilitation; social aid and pub- 
lic welfare; education; agriculture; public 
finance; and legislative improvements.” 


The commission was assured by the gover- 
nor of the state that all established state 
departments and divisions will be called 
upon to provide assistance in formulating 
the commission’s program. 


Donald M. Nelson reported, August 6, 


that at the year’s mid-point the nation’s 


gigantic government-financed war _facili- 
tics program was more than four-fifths 
completed. Out of a current $14,582,000,- 


000 program $12,038,000,000 had been ac- 
complished. This compares with 61 percent 
at the beginning of the year and only 34 
Percent a year ago. Of special interest in 
this connection is the increase in the fed- 
erally financed synthetic rubber program 
Which was shown as only 15 percent in 
Place at the first of the year but 61 percent 
by the end of June. 


Pencil Points, August, 1943 


Approximately 1/3 of the war housing 
sites placed under construction during 
the last fiscal year was leased instead 
of purchased according to Commissioner 
Emmerich, of FPHA. “The policy of leas- 
ing instead of purchasing sites for tem- 
porary structures wherever possible, is being 
consistently followed in all our land nego- 
tiations,” he explained, “not only in the 
interest of economy but also to facilitate the 
speedy removal of temporary structures 
after the war.” 


The Home Use program of NHA, 
which aims at increasing the number of 
family dwelling units, released the follow- 
ing report recently; that 28,000 additional 
units will be available when work is com- 
pleted on structures now being converted; 
as of June 30 leases had been made under 
the publicly financed conversion program 
for the provision of 16,604 family units; 
leases were under negotiation by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation for 6,575 more. 
This is an increase of 4,906 over the num- 
ber of units under lease at the end of May. 
In privately financed family units, since 
January Ist conversion applications have 
been made with FHA for 11,478 units, an 
increase of 1,831 over the volume at the 
end of May. NHA’s housing program for 
the next 12 months expects approximately 
80,000 additional accommodations through 
conversion processes in war industry centers. 


The Chicago chapter of AIA is active 
in making postwar plans for their city. Mr. 
Alfred Shaw, the president, stressed that 
“The first job is to explain to people how 
intelligent planning will increase their well- 
being and happiness. Then they will de- 
mand it.” 


The Niagara Frontier of New 
York State has forged ahead with 
definite plans for housing needs and 
the redevelopment of outmoded neigh- 
borhoods, according to a report of the 
National Committee on the Housing Emer- 
gency. Gladys A. La Fetra of the NCHE 
assisted Carlton P. Cooke, Chairman of the 
Erie County Post-War Housing Survey 
Committee, in the development of the 
program. Mr. Cooke’s committee functions 
as one section of the Niagara Frontier Post- 
War Planning Council which “was or- 
ganized to enable industrialists, business 
men, public officials and others directly 
concerned with the economic life and social 
welfare of the area to cooperate in plan- 
ning for the transition from war to a peace 
time economy. The objectives of the Coun- 
cil . . . are to stimulate and coordinate 
post-war planning on the Niagara Frontier 
in order to attain high industrial produc- 
tivity, full employment, and general eco- 
nomic and social progress.” 


The report by this committee may prove of 
worth to many persons interested in post- 
war planning; copies can be obtained from 
the office of the National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency, 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York at twenty-five cents each. 





increase of about 14 percent in June figures. 
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Building Code Work shows progress 
despite war problems according to a 
report by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. There are 15 committees under the 
Building Code Correlating Committee 
which are preparing 20 standards cover- 
ing the field of the average building 
code. It is planned that these standards 
will be drawn upon for the chapters of a 
basic American building code. Both the 
standards and the basic code would then 
be used as a guide for the revision or de- 
velopment of local building regulations. 
Of the 20 standards, 5 are now in print; 
another has been approved by ASA; 3 
ave been approved by the sectional com- 
mittees; 3 others will probably be approved 
by the sectional committees this year; 5 will 
carry over into next year; and 3 appear to 
be stymied for the present. 


“This group of standards, together with the 
building code standards already approved 
and those that will be available this year, 
provide a respectable nucleus for the prepa- 
ration of a basic code, plans for which are 
now in the discussion stage. In the mean- 
time, the approved standards, and drafts 
of proposed standards which have had sufh- 
cient consideration to warrant saying that 
they represent the final conclusions of the 
committee, are available to those engaged 
in writing or revising codes.” 


The WPB announced the following 
figures on July 23. Construction 
activity volume for May amounted to $736,- 
610,000, representing a | percent decrease 
from April, 1943 and a 34 percent decrease 
from May, 1942. Construction volume put 
in place during the first five months totaled 
$3,878,243,000 as compared with $4,677,- 
262,000 in 1942. Preliminary figures for 
June indicate a 3 percent decrease bringing 
the half-year total to approximately $4,600,- 
000,000. This is 22 percent under the actual 
volume put in place during the first half 
of 1942. 


War housing and community facilities con- 
struction in May amounted to $133,000,000, 
a 6 percent increase over April. It is ex- 
pected that housing activity will show an 


In plants financed by the Defense Plant 
Corporation, May expansion activity totaled 
$271,281,000 or 60 percent of the govern- 
ment-financed industrial expansion of the 
month. Total government-financed factory 
construction was under the April activity 
by 4 percent and a still lower amount is 
expected from June figures. 
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War Housing Week, approximately 
October 3 to 9, will be the center of a cam- 
paign in various war production areas to 
promote a “Share Your Home” program. 
Among the purposes furthered will be en- 
couraging of home owners, whose proper- 
ties are not now suitable for use, to con- 
vert them into additional living accommo- 
dations and the encouraging of property 
owners who are unable to convert their 
properties on their own responsibility, to 
lease their houses and buildings to the gov- 
ernment and let the latter do the job. 


Critical metals used in war housing 
construction have been reduced 
radically within the last fiscal year, accord- 
ing to NHA’s recent report. In privately 
financed dwelling units the average of 
8,930 pounds came down to 2,749, a 69 
percent reduction and in publicly financed 
war housing, family dwelling units of per- 
manent type required an average of 2,717 
pounds of critical metals as compared to 
9,712 pounds in the previous year, a 72 
per cent reduction. In the temporary con- 
struction a still greater reduction was at- 
tained, one of 80 percent. 


The NHA is intensifying efforts to 
encourage rapid production of private- 
ly financed war housing. Regulations 
controlling sales have been liberalized to 
permit a builder to sell up to 1/3 of his 
total number of dwelling units under priori- 
ties applied for after February 19, 1943. 
Remaining units, which must be held for 
rental, may be sold to eligible war worker 
occupants after two month’s rental occu- 
pancy. Modification of rental schedules has 
also been made in favor of the owner. 


The already critical lumber situation 
showed a general tightening in the recent 
Issue No. 9 of WPB’s Material Substitution 
and Supply List which placed most hard- 
woods and most one-inch board in Group 
1 (materials insufficient for essential war 
and industry needs). Ponderosa Pine ply- 
wood has been moved into the same group 
from Group 2 (materials approximately in 
balance with requirements). In Group 3 
(materials available for substitutes in essen- 
tial applications) are listed asphalt lamin- 
ated board, asbestos cement sheets, granule 
surface insulation board, and_ structural 
surface board. 





Joseph Aronson, an architect, working for the War Department, designed this mer- 
chandise display unit. This case is a portion of the Quartermaster Exhibit for which he 
created the backgrounds and furniture. The problem was to get as much merchandise 
as possible into a limited space and the islands or segments on which the displays are 
grouped separate the space into articulated units. 
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Postwar Financing of Private Housing 
was the subject of a paper addressed 
by Earle S. Draper, of the FHA, to the 
Citizen's Conference on Planning 
held in June at Omaha, Nebraska. He 
spoke of the recent agitation in regard to 
methods of postwar financing; he traced de 
velopment in the mortgage market of the 
past ten years, showing that private lending 
institutions operating under FHA have 
advanced more than $6,400,000,000 for pri 
vate housing following the enactment of the 
National Housing Act in 1934. This point 
was used as proof that the act was effective. 
He then reminded his audience that the 
law is still on the statute books and ready 
for immediate action as soon as the war is 
over, that no new legislation is necessary 
except for minor improvements. 


He stressed two other aspects of housing in 
the U. S. that have not been adequately 
solved. One is rental housing and the other 
is the liquidation of private interests in 
blighted areas and their rehabilitation 
through a coordination of private and pub- 
lic operations—including financing. 


FRITZ BURNS, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, has urged the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds to amend the Lanham Act to pro- 
vide a reserve fund to insure the demolition 
of temporary war housing structures shortly 
after the termination of the war. He 
pleaded their destruction lest they become 
“ghost towns” and “slum areas”. He also 
urged that public housing be limited to 
serving plants in relatively isolated areas 
which are not expected to operate in the 
postwar period. 


O.P.A. advised furniture manufac- 
turers on July 26 as to which of the three 
established pricing methods must be follow- 
ed when certain changes are made in the 
woods used for manufacture. Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 188 governs this 
matter. 


Two to four hundred thousand re- 
tailers are expected to modernize 
their stores in the first year of peace 
—according to R. L. Clause, President of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. He spoke 
of a present figure of one and a half million 
stores in existence and believed that from 
this group the remodeling figure will run 
from 90 to 100 million dollars. Beyond this 
possibility there are some analysts who ex- 
pect an increase in the number of stores as 
well. Mr. Clause referred to a recent sur- 
vey by Chain Store Age which said that 
500 million dollars would be spent in 
modernization by chain stores in the first 
year of the postwar era. Added to this 
amount will be the sums spent by depart- 
ment stores and independent retailers, bring- 
ing the expenditure for retail store modern- 
ization into a position of extreme import- 
ance in the coming building boom. 


New Pencil Points, August, 1943 
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John B. Blandford, Jr., of FHA an- 
nounced August 7, the completion 
during June of 50,500 housing units 
for war workers. This raised the total 
completion figure for the first half of 1943 
to 281,400 units, an increase of 57 percent 
over the preceding six months. Construc- 
tion was started on approximately 28,700 
units in June, bringing the total for the 
first year’s half up to 245,900 units. 


Baltimore has started construction on 
a permanent housing project for war work- 
ers, Which when completed will accommo- 
date 840 families of the Glenn L. Martin 
plant. There will be 105 buildings on about 
40) acres, each having individual steam heat- 
ing and hot water systems. 


Leaders of the building materials and 
equipment industry, represented by 
The Producers’ Council, announced their 
intention of organizing a general postwar 
planning conference to be held late in 1943 
or early 1944, Their purpose, as is that of 
many groups, is to try for proper programs 
of absorbing the labor let loose when de- 
mobilization occurs. 


The proposed American Standard 
Basis for coordination of dimensions 
of building materials and equipment 
has been approved by The Producers’ Coun- 
cil. When adopted as an American Stand- 
ard it will provide the basis upon which 
manufacturers of separate lines of building 
materials and equipment may adopt stand- 
ard sizes for their respective products con- 
forming to the coordination basis. This 
project, gotten under way about five years 
ago jointly sponsored by The AIA and The 
Council under regular ASA procedure, will 
be of great value in the facilitation of post- 
war construction. The standard module 
under consideration is the 4 inch one. Con- 
tingent upon approval by the Sectional 
Committee of the proposed American Stand- 
ard Basis, provisions and a_ supporting 
memorandum will be disseminated in the 
construction industry and copies may be 
had by application to The Producers’ Coun- 
cil, Inc., 815 15th St., N.W., Washington. 


George J. Haas, AIA, of the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, de- 
scribed the general objectives of The 
Producers’ Council at a recent meeting 
of the Central New York Chapter, AIA, 
and the Producers’ Council. He, as do most 
leaders, urged local committees to organize 
for postwar planning. Among topics cov- 
ere’ were: new technical developments, the 
utilization of all improvements resulting 
fron. emergency construction techniques; 
the standardization of building codes; con- 
sideration of fundamental technical pro- 
rats, such as coordination of dimensions 
of building materials and equipment; ex- 
pansion and coordination of research and 
testing of building products; standard speci- 
fications; and comprehensive and practical 
city ond regional planning. 


The Federal Housing Administration 
reports: 14,518 applications filed in May, 
for proposed privately financed family 
dwelling units for war workers, involving 
mortgages of $62,697,700, as compared to 
16,918 units at $70,704,605 in April. Com- 
missioner Ferguson stated that more than 
85°% of all privately financed war housing 
is covered by mortgage insurance written 
by the FHA; and that since June, 1934 
when FHA was established, more than $6,- 
800,000,000 was lent under FHA insurance 
by private lending institutions for construc- 
tion, purchase, repair of approximately 5,- 
400,000 homes. Almost one-half of these 
loans have been made since the war pro- 
duction program’s beginning in the summer 
of 1940 and were used largely for war in- 
dustry dwellings. 


A new FEDERAL HOUSING DE- 
VELOPMENT of 300 units has been 
started at Kobuta, near Pittsburgh to 
accommodate employees of the Koppers 
United Company’s Butadiene-Styrene Plant. 
50 units are for single girls; 250 are one- 
or two-story homes. Total structures erected 
will be 36 in addition to a school, store, bus 
station, playgrounds, and community build- 
ing. Financing is by the National Housing 
Agency and construction is under the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority. 


An inference can be drawn regarding 
present and future building construc- 
tion from the orders for fabricated 
structural steel booked during June. Ac- 
cording to this report received by the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., the twelve month decline was from 
184,516 tons in June, 1942, down to 99,418 
tons in the same month, 1943. Although 
these figures represent steel for all struc- 
tural work, bridges and sundry war prod- 
uct items, as well as buildings, they are 
indicative of the trend in building con- 
struction. 









Preliminary plans have been laid for 
the Morrisania Housing project, with 
its adjacent school and recreational site, in 
the Bronx by the Board of Estimate and the 
N. Y. City Housing Authority, under whose 
supervision it will be built, financially as- 
sisted by the State Housing Authority. It 
is estimated this project will cost in the 
vicinity of $9,570,000. It will house about 
1,634 families, rentals averaging $6 to $6.50 
per room monthly. 


An increase in inquiries from prospec- 
tive applicants for permission to construct 
industrial facilities was reported recently by 
the Construction Advisory Service of the 
WPB Facilities Bureau. This service, which 
advises manufacturers, architects, and build- 
ers on the basis of preliminary drawings 
before the submission of formal applications 
to begin construction, accelerates construc- 
tion and operation of essential projects. 


Furniture manufacturers feel the 
squeeze between frozen selling prices on 
the one hand, and on the other hand, forced 
reductions in volume, rising labor costs, ma- 
terial costs, as well as a shortage of man- 
power; and raw material supply is still the 
most acute problem, it is reported in a 
bulletin on the furniture industry recently 
issued by Seidman and Seidman. 


Deputy Commissioner Earle S. Draper 
has assumed the work of. former First 


Assistant Commissioner Raymond T. Cahill 
of FHA. Since August, 1942, Mr. Draper 
has also had supervision and direction over 
FHA war housing operations and over 
postwar housing activities arising from war 
conditions. 





A tentative sketch of the proposed postwar Oceanarium at Coney Island which is 
to replace the abandoned Aquarium at Battery Park. Harrison, Fouilhoux & Abramovitz, 
architects, and Aymar Embury 2nd, associate architect to the Park Department, prepared 
the sketch for this $1,500,000 building. Contained therein will be an aquarium of par- 
ticular interest to children, separate exhibits of tropical and Arctic fish and aquatic 
birds, a sea lion, outdoor exhibits and observation paths, a restaurant and a lecture hall. 
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A new line of Sanymetal Tiletone 
Shower Stalls that are ideally suited 
for installation in war project houses, war 
plants, etc., has been developed. It is de- 
signed as were older models but constructed 
of hard, flexible, plastic-coated Tempered 
Presdwood. Corner post is of 20-gage gal- 
vanized steel, forming a water-tight joint 
with the small panels. Receptors are of pre- 
cast reinforced cement and provide a leak- 
proof, non-slip base. These stalls meet the 
restrictions on the use of critical materials. 
(The Sanymetal Products Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 
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Uni-Pact interchangeable bells and 
horns include a line of heavy duty bells 
from 6 to 12 inches in diameter, vibrating 
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horns, an all-electric air-blast horn for high 
power signaling. Interchangeability as. well 
as quick installation are the chief points of 
advantage. These signals come with a 


Dead-Front Adapter Plate which fits any 
standard 4-inch square or octagon outlet 
box. (Schwarze Electric Co., Adrian, Mich- 
igan.) 





A new small capacity lubricating oil 
reclaimer, designed for small plants 
and for organizations having their own 
fleet of trucks, is now being manufactured. 
It reclaims lubricating oils. Its capacity is 
8 gallons of dirty oil in 70 to 90 minutes 





A new rodding machine is being manufactured which will be of particular inter- 
est to contractors and government highway departments. Because of its light 
weight, approximately 750 pounds, this model is of especial value. It is propelled and 
steered with large tractor wheels, having a clutch to disengage these wheels from the 
drive so that it may be easily moved around. 
rodder are set down to carry the weight of the machine when it is moved and are also 
used to relieve the weight on an extra wide span by adjusting the wheels to lift slightly 
to the degree necessary to maintain the proper level. 


foundations, airport ramps, and runways. 


on the smaller wheels. 








Due to the war emergency it is necessary to 
produce the unit with steel tractor wheels having cast iron lugs, and with wood tires 
(Whiteman Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, California.) 





and, operated once a day, it reclaims 2500 
gallons per year. Based on average prices 
of new oil, this machine pays for itself in 
approximately six months. It has a two 
stage filter press, is semi-automatic, operat- 
ing under thermostatic control, and utilizes 
common refinery earths available on the 
open market. The operator can care for 
this machine incident to his regular work. 
For handling larger quantities of lubri- 
cating or hydraulic oils, the same company 
builds seven other sizes. (Beeson-Faller- 


Reichert, Inc., Toledo, Ohio.) 


New Sanymetal Asbestos Board Toilet 
compartments feature doors and partitions 
of two sheets of cement asbestos board 
laminated to a structural core which pro- 
vides a rigid partition panel that is moisture, 
fire, and wear resistant as well as free from 
dirt-collecting ledges. Steel posts and head- 
rail bracing are used. (The Sanymetal Prod 
ucts Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio.) 





The small wheels on each end of the 
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Tests have been run on housing 











(Continued on page 94) 
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REVIEWS - 


Bibliographies 


Manufacturer’s literature 


Books 


Company Museums 

Vail Director, 
American Association of Museums. Pub- 
lished by the Association, 
D, C. 173 pp. Illustrated. $2.50 


By Lawrence Coleman, 


Washington, 


The publisher bills this as a book for busi- 
ness men, its main purpose being to show 


the nature and usefulness of museums 
maintained by American business and in 
dustrial establishments. It is charitably 


added that it may. also serve as a guide 
for people who have museums of this sort 
to manage. 


Very well. But it is possible to imagine an 
interest developing in many other special- 
ized fields; in that of the architectural his- 
torian, for instance, who sees in commercial 
and industrial developments certain roots of 
our architectural culture; or of the designer 
whose wells of inspiration have run dry; or 
the architect with store, factory, or com- 
mercial building to do, who might be in 
search of either a new-old motif or honest 
undertaking of an industry—not to mention 
such unprofitably cultured hangers-on to 
our civilization as painters, collectors, and 
the like. 


But about the book: It tells of the growth, 
present purposes, and extent of the com- 
pany museum idea, classifies the types—in 
some cases arbitrarily, it would seem—and 
describes in detail the more important ex- 
The appendix lists 80 company 
United States and 3 in 


amples. 
museums in the 
Canada. 


In the descriptions are notes on sources for 
all types of research. Grand Rapids has six 
galleries of furniture—historic English, 
Flemish, Italian, and French pieces, archi- 
tectural fragments, prints, etc—all for the 
use of students, designers, craftsmen, and 
the public. The New York Times’ Finley 
Museum of the Recorded Word, widely 
known, is of course included. For the most 
part, the museums are devoted to subjects 
intimately connected with the parent busi- 
ness. Not so, however, is one large cor- 
poration’s venture, which contains contem 
porary paintings from 79 countries, water 
colors, prints, sculpture, and ceramics; many 
of these objects are sent on tour for public 


display in private or public institutions. 
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This particular program is said to be “‘in- 
spired by the corporation’s policy of further- 
ing international understanding as a step 
toward . . . world trade.” 


In view of this statement, it may be apropos 
to note that, while some company museums 
are housed in special rooms and some in the 
company’s original quarters, only two have 
buildings of their own. Get busy, archi- 
tects! 


Art Parade 


Fortieth Anniversary Yearbook of Art 
News. Published by Hastings House, New 
York City. 116 pages; black-and-white and 
color illustrations. $3.50. 


A foreword by Frank Crowninshield; a 
history of that sturdy magazine, Art News, 
by Alfred M. Frankfurter; an essay on the 
Frick Collection as an example; though not 
a pure one, of the taste and luck of an in- 
dividual American collector; many pages 
of excellent reproductions; and some equally 
good advertisements make up this Anniver- 
sary Yearbook. Artists represented range 
from the Bellinis to Whistler (in alpha- 
betical order) and include Degas and 
Gaugin, in black-and-white, and Cezanne, 
in color. Those who seek living artists’ 
works, or the names of either contempo- 
raries or Americans (always excepting 
Whistler, of course) will have to look else- 
where. 


Plumbing Practice and Design 


Volume II, by Svend Plum. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. New York City. 329 pages. Il- 
lustrated with charts, diagrams, tables. $4.50. 


A handbook in which are consolidated much 


formerly scattered data on the subject, 
presented in reasonably uniform termi- 
nology. As an attempt to reconcile old no- 
tions with the findings of recent research, 
the volume is highly commendable. 


Carpentry and Joinery Work 


(By Nelson L. Burbank, 248 pages, many 
illustrations, $4. Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 


The fourth edition of this useful manual 
for the carpenter-builder and junior 
draftsman, first published in 1936, brings 
a rearrangement of contents. Many illus- 
trations have been redrawn and grouped 
in relation to their subject. The book is a 
mixture of classroom textbook and corre- 
spondence course, starting at an elemen- 
tary school level. It strives to provide a 
good working knowledge of home con- 
struction technique, complemented by 
basic general education in English and 
simple mathematics. A more critical at- 
titude toward the basic principles of good 
design seems necessary. What disting 
uishes good design from bad? That is 
what we should teach the young fellow. 


—Konrap F. Witrmann, A.A. 








Periodicals 


Australia 

BUILDING AND _~— ENGINEERING 
(March 24 and April 24 Issues). In the 
March issue are pictured a group of tra- 
ditional homes and a “modernistic” cheese 
factory. 


We Americans should be ashamed of the 
article, Conventional Interiors, subtitled 
American Homes Retain Traditional Back- 
grounds Whilst Gratifying Change Sus. 
ceptibilities. If we did not know that such 
things are published in American decora- 
tors magazines, this would seem malicious 
fun-poking. This article seems definitely 
“tongue in cheek” for it depicts Victorian 
swags and “modernistic” furniture and is 
embarrassing to those who know American 
design is not always “corny” or a cheap 
compromise. 


Some very neat plans are shown, with 
photographs, for housing workers employed 
in munition factories. 


Parker Dam is well treated in photograph 
here and by all of the contents we see 
Australia is well aware of war. It is not 
always so in other publications. 


Our newest monstrous monumental, the 
Pentagon Building, receives a picture and a 
criticism we roundly deserve, in April. 
“Americans dearly love to achieve ‘the big- 
gest’ or the best in the shortest time!” 
We are inclined to blush. 


As a follow-up comes a “Six Roomed House 
Built in Six Hours.” 


Steel superseded by wood in the structural 
work of a six story building merits com- 
ment through its ingenuity. Concrete tank- 
ers and barges and clever long-span wood 
construction photographs are the most 
interesting in this issue. 


Canada 


JOURNAL—ROY AL ARCHITECTURAL 
INSTITUTE OF CANADA (June Issue). 
Ralph Tubbs offers, with comments, an 
article published in booklet form and dis- 
tributed to every officer in the British 
Army to be passed on to the men under 
him. It is titled “Current Affairs” and 
seeks to give an idea of the work in prog- 
ress on town and country planning. The 
article is accompanied by a set of clear 
and attractive diagrams. We in the United 
States could profit by such an example 
in order that when war is over not only 4 
few will be aware of planning problems 
and methods of solution. 


J. Marrow Oxley writes of economies [os 
sible in steel construction through an im- 
product developed jin’ the last 
decade. This progress is indicative of ad- 
vances in all structural materials. Higher 
unit stress is now allowable and the ‘ig- 
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SPECIFY 
‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
FOR 


EARLIER OCCUPANCY IN 
BUILDINGS OF ALL TYPES 


WATERTIGHT CONCRETE— 
BASEMENTS, TANKS, STUCCO, ETC. 


CONCRETE FLOORS—HEAVY-DUTY, 
NON-DUSTING—READY FOR 
SERVICE IN 24 HOURS 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


BOSTON + CHICAGO - DALLAS + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + JACKSON, MISS. 
NEW YORK - NORFOLK + PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS: 15 MODERN MILLS, 25-MILLION BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY 


Offices: ALBANY + BIRMINGHAM 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. + NEW ORLEANS 


Drawn by Chester B. Price for Lone Star Cement Corporation 


Earlier Occupancy...at Less Cost 


ARSPEED construction with ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement points the way 

to many new possibilities for the architect. ‘Incor’, America’s first 
high early strength Portland cement, produces concrete which is_self- 
supporting in one day instead of five. Forms filled with concrete codaPare 
moved into new position tomorrow . . . no reposting to interfere with mechan- 
ical trades. Each form-set is re-used sooner and oftener, and fewer form-sets 
are needed . . . a substantial saving in lumber and labor as well as time. 


Similar speed and economy are also obtained in multi-story structures .. . 
in fact, wherever repetitive use of forms is possible, and it usually is, with a 
little ingenuity. Ths net result is profitable speed . . . faster completion at 
lower, instead of higher cost. Sound planning utilizes ‘Incor’ 24-Hour 
Cement in the superstructure . . . in other parts of the building, Lone Star 
Cement may be more economical. Selective use of these two high quality 
Portland cements enables the architect to save his client money as well as 
time. In planning your next project, specify ‘Incor’* 24-Hour Cement and 
Lone Star Cement for better quality concrete... maximum speed at 
minimum cost. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 















ured span can be reduced by recognition of 
the effects of continuity and reduction of 
live loads permitted under revised building 
codes. It is a useful survey accompanied 
by tables and diagrams and points out the 
need for additional in structural 


materials and the need for building code 


research 


revision. 


Also in this issue are published a Mon- 
treal Hospital by John S. 
Archibald and a house in Toronto by G. H. 


Convalescent 


Piersol, compact, but with a confused rear 


elevation. 





ARCHITECT’S JOURNAL (May 13, 20, 
27 and June 3 Issues). A method of publi- 
cizing prefabricated houses is seen in the 
“Display After the War” exhibition, which 
opens this issue of the magazine. New- 
castle-on-Tyne plans a civic center. A new 
town hall and several municipal buildings 
will be erected, making a grandiose group 
of monuments. One hopes that the horizon 
of the planner in Britain is wider than such 
as this would represent it to be. 


Under the title, Traditions Now, we see a 
belief in good workmanship and_ proper 
use of materials, and a distrust of decora- 


"WAY OVER YONDER 


Off in the haze of tomorrow lies the brighter day | 


beyond victory, when we can again make Von Duprin 


devices as well as we know how, and can supply them 


in unlimited quantities. 


In the meantime we are keeping faith with the 


occupants of your buildings. For today’s Von Duprins 
are sure and fast in operation, are safe beyond any 
question. Plain and simple in appearance, they are 
made only of tough, fracture-proof malleable iron. 
They are, in actual fact, sturdier and surer than 
many former models which gave complete satisfaction 


after twenty to thirty years of service on busy doors. 


Won Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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tion, as such, expressed moderately and 
sincerely by the editor. However, turning 
a few more pages we come upon the Royal 
Academy plan for London. 


A plan for a new Thames-side Holiday 
Center looks modern, uses many cliches, but 
is in reality a classical building on axis, as 
if the building had no site, no best ex- 
posure and no particular function to fulfill. 


The May 20th issue is largely concerned 
with the MOTCP proposal outlined in the 
Uthwatt Report and being given a second 
hearing. Included in this issue is Informa- 
tion Sheet No. 3 on Building Boards. 


H. V. Lanchester Lectures on Town and 
Country Planning under sponsorship of the 
RIBA committee on the training of archi- 
tects as town planners. A review of plan- 
ning fundamentals is given and a method 
for developing a concrete program is sug- 
gested. 


Replanning roads as outlined in the May 
27th issue will be carried on cooperatively 
by MOT and MOTCP. However, the prob- 
lem with which this issue chiefly concerns 
itself is that of the 3,000 projected homes 
for rural families. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture proposed in February last, that 3,000 
rural houses be built, though the number 
needed was nearer 30,000. 


In the June 3rd issue the architect is blamed 
for not being active in local improvement 
He is warned against secluding 
himself and then issuing complaints about 
“the authorities” to other architects. 
T.V.A. Trailer-type housing is 
mended as a post war substitute in Britain 
to fill immediate needs until permanent 
housing can get under way. 


schemes. 


recom- 


More of the Royal Academy exhibit. Here 
we see “ideas” for a bridge and an addi- 
tion to Westminster Abbey which resembles 
a combination of Gothic and Byzantine 
forms. Is it not possible that we may learn 
not to copy the forms of the ancients, but 
to emulate the time-spirit in which they 
were done? 

A four story trade school in Switzerland 
is published. This building, entirely of re- 
concrete, is balanced on sixteen 
large columns leaving a covered lounge 
area on the ground floor. 


inforced 


called Mass-Observation under 
Tom Harrisson surveys Public Taste and 
Public Design. Its most important point 1s 
that what is most often built is not neces- 
sarily what is most desired. Many factors 
of public and private opinion go to make up 
a strong influence on any decision. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW (May 
Issue). The Board of Trade’s utility reg- 
ulations for women’s clothes accompanied 
by photographs from Vogue are discussed 
in an article titled Utility and Huute 
Couture which covers regulations and new 
developments in materials and styles. 


A group 


(Continued on page 82) 
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A Technique for Accelerated Planning 


The National Resources Planning Board, after a useful life of ten years (in one form or another), has now passed 
into history—killed by Act of Congress in June, 1943. During these years it was the only federal agency consist 


ently carrying on comprehensive studies of our national resources and their conservation and development for the 
general welfare. Congress acted, apparently, with a feeling that planning at the federal level was somehow a 
threat to the democratic process and to local self-government. At least it has made no subsequent move to re- 
place NRPB with any other adequate national planning agency. As a result, the all-important job of preparing 
for the economic shock that will come with peace, when it will be necessary to provide civilian employment for 25 
million or more workers now in war industry or the armed forces, is being left hanging in mid-air as far as broad 


leadership by a national agency is concerned. 


In calculating the length of the war, the military general staff cannot afford to count on fortuitous events that 
might shorten the time for final victory. It must coldly and objectively figure on the time necessary to prepare and 
apply the power of its men and machines in preponderant numbers, to keep these forces supplied, and to do the 
actual hard fighting until the enemy has been driven back and annihilated on its own soil. The predictions of the 
military men, therefore, tend to indicate a long war and we hear them talking of 1945, 1947, and even 1949 as 
marking the date of ultimate victory over Germany and Japan. 


The post-war planners, however, must count on being ready for the application of their plans whenever the war 
ends and cannot safely assume that it will last for years and give them ample time. They must be prepared for 
the possibility that the Axis might crack sooner than anyone expects—and from their point of view must plan on a 
short war. Getting ready for the Peace is urgent—not to be postponed for a year or a month or even a day longer 
than necessary. The blindness of Congress to this urgency is hardly statesmanlike. It is the same sort of blindness 
which led it to turn down the proposal to fortify Guam as a naval base several years before the Japs struck. 


In the light of Congressional apprehension, it is ironic that one of the last works to be completed by NRPB before 
its death—namely, the Progressive Urban Studies of Tacoma, Washington; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Corpus 
Christi, Texas—was conceived and executed in the most democratic spirit imaginable. The studies rested upon the 
principle that the cities should do their own planning for the future, organizing for the purpose the efforts of not 
only the civic officials but those of all the responsible groups and especially qualified individuals that go to make up 
a community. A technician, supplied in each case by the Urban Section of NRPB in response to invitation from 
the local officials, contributed technical and organizational guidance, information, and advice. He put at the dis- 
posal of the city easy access to the vast and valuable reservoir of data that lies in the files of various federal depart- 
ments—the Census Bureau, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Commerce, War Department, etc.—serving 
thus as an efficient link between the local planners and the central and regional federal offices whose program 


affected the cities. 


The people of each demonstration city, aided by the federal technician, organized and carried out the production 
of a “Sketch Plan” in which the main outlines of a comprehensive scheme for the community’s future growth 


were set down as a guide for further action. 


Through the process, a broadly diversified group of responsible people in each of these communities have come to 
know their city as never before, have learned that they can in large measure control its future development by 
continuing their planning studies, and have developed an enthusiastic understanding of planning that has seldom 
been attained elsewhere. Who is there to say that this is not the essence of democratic procedure? And who will 
deny that the citizens of these communities will be more intelligent voters as each proposal for future projected 
change comes before them? —K. R. 
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are awake to the urgent necessity of providing 
their future development and economic health. 
and more communities are becoming aware of 
need every day. For their benefit, a Community 
ing Manual based on the NRPB experience with 
urban studies will shortly be published by the 

Administration Service under the sponsorship 
e American Society of Planning Officials and 
such organizations. The method and techniques 
ped by the studies and described in the Manual 
nable the speeding up of the process of plan- 
and promise to insure, where they are applied, 
ontinuing active interest and participation of 
ng citizens and civic groups. This is an im- 
t item in effectuating any plans that may be 
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Genesis of the NRPB Demonstrations 


- In the summer of 1941, in anticipation of the need for preparing a substantial 
volume of public works projects to absorb an appropriate part of the unem- 
ployment that will come with the end of the war, the Public Work Reserve 
was set up. It was instructed to build up a national “shelf” of useful work 
programs which local and state agencies felt were needed in the public 
interest. Local officials of cities, towns, counties, and states were asked to 
recommend lists of projects of all types that would be needed in their areas 
for the six years following the war. Included were such items as roads, 
schools, parks and playgrounds, hospitals, airports, sewage disposal and water 


supply systems. 


It soon became clear that in order to determine upon a sound program for 
any locality, more than just a list of projects was necessary. Since public 
money was to be required, there should be some way of determining the 
relative importance of the different proposals and the way they were related 
to proper and sound growth of the areas concerned. Few localities, however, 
had anything that could be called a comprehensive master plan and few had 
time, money, or facilities for preparing one. Furthermore, there just weren’t 
enough trained planners to go around. 


Faced with this difficulty, the planners of the Urban Section of NRPB set out 
to develop a method of overcoming it. Another reason for doing this was 
that they were inclined to believe that the rehabilitation of American cities 
after the war by both public and private enterprise working together will 
constitute a volume of economic activity far greater than any conceivable 
public works program. This made it all the more desirable that all cities 
should without delay develop comprehensive plans for their economic and 


physical growth. 


It was decided to conduct an experiment to try out the possibility of speeding 


up the process of planning so as to sketch out at least the broad outlines of a 
sound general plan for a city within a period of a few months, rather than 
years. With such a start, the city would be in a position to carry on there- 
after, filling in the details and continuing the studies to keep itself up-to-date 
and adjusted to changing factors. 


The NRPB and its urbanists, moreover, believed that the central questions 
for the postwar planning of the war-torn American community were: How 
are people going to make a living there after the war? How many of the 
war migrants can or should stay? Can war plants be converted? Only if the 
community faced these basic questions could it think intelligently about its 
future pattern. These questions call for the best thinking not only of “plan- 
ners,” but of industrialists, civic leaders—every group in the community. 


Out of a number of cities considered, three were selected—Tacoma, Salt Lake 
City, and Corpus Christi. In each case, the city itself, through its Mayor, 
asked to be used as a guinea pig. NRPB Planning Technicians Arthur McVoy, 
John Hyde, and Sam Zisman were assigned, respectively, to each of the cities 
to demonstrate what could be accomplished in about six months. McVoy went 
to Tacoma in June, 1942, Zisman to Corpus Christi in September, 1942, and 
Hyde to Salt Lake City in October, 1942. The experiment was under way! 
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TACOMA, Washington—A growing city on southern end of 
Puget Sound. Population in 1940 listed as 109,400, representing 
2.4 percent increase over 1930 census. The war has inspired a 
substantially higher rate of increase.. An economically diversified 
and well-balanced community in which activity pattern departs 
only slightly from the average of all U. S. cities. Manufacturing, 
Wholesale and Retail Trade, Transportation and Communication, 
Professional, Personal Services, and Construction were the lead- 
ing prewar sources of employment. Much undeveloped land 
within city limits and good opportunity to redevelop depressed 
areas because of low land prices. 


Long range plan, as sketched, provides for development of new 
residential section for industrial workers northeast of industrial 
area and development of transportation facilities, both water and 
land. New airports are provided for in sufficient number to take 
care of foreseeable needs. Future depends on development of 
new industries to fill in place of declining lumber mills. Im- 
pregnated woods, plastics, plywood, shipbuilding, aluminum, 
magnesium, alcohol, textiles, etc. are mentioned as among the 
possibilities. Some thought has been given to combinations of 
agriculture and part-time industrial work as feasible by use of 
agricultural land just south of new industrial area. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, Nueces County, Texas—on the Gulf Costal 
Plain—bounded on the north by Nueces Bay, on the east by 
Corpus Christi Bay, on the south by a broad agricultural belt, on 
the west by oil and gas fields and large farms. Present popula- 
tion estimated at 100,000—calculated to grow to 125,000 by 1950. 
Economic activity diversified. Future growth indicated princi- 
pally in manufacturing, retail and wholesale trade, oil produc- 
tion, agriculture, and development as a resort center—also as 
transportation center. 








Sketch land-use plan provides for development of bayfront with 
housing, hotels and shops, civic center, and recreational areas. 
Great new airport on point to north will be quickly accessible 
to and from central district. Industrial area to expand west- 
ward up Nueces River. Expanded residential area will have 
adequate schools, parks, and playgrounds. Blighted districts to be 
rehabilitated. All proposals built on sound economic study, aimed 
at positive and practicable goals. The city now has an intention. 
It is up to the citizens to see that planning is continued and that 
the goals are reached. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah. State Capital and regional center. 


Estimated population in 1943, 168,000 (1940 census: 150,000). 
Agriculture and mining originally chief economic activities, now 
being crowded for supremacy by industry, which is growing. 
City has relatively low population density, corresponding low 
land prices, and is in position to make physical changes economic- 
ally. Future possibilities lie in increased manufactures, suc- 
cessful conversion of war industries, development of recreational 
facilities of region and continuation of agriculture and mining. 


Proposals after six months’ study for changes in land-use include 
reduction of central area zoned for commerce and industry with 
provision for future industry west of Jordan River, reduction of 
“strip development” of business and encouragement of compact 
new secondary commercial areas to serve growing residential 
districts, development of main trafic arteries and parkways on 
the present outskirts, a new civic center at east side of central 
business district, modification of residential zoning accompanied 
by rehabilitation and suppression of blighting influences. 
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Organization of the City 


From Corpus Christi Newspapers 






Nop. 1, 2962 6 «300% PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
COMPLETES FIRST STAGE OF PROPOSED 
RECONSTRUCTION OF CORPUS CHRISTI. 


Nov. 15, 1942 . . CITIZENS’ FORECASTS VARY. 
FUTURE SIZE OF CORPUS CHRISTI TO DE- 
PEND ON GROWTH OF INDUSTRY. 


ape Information from those who live and earn 
their living in this city—some of them as employ- 
ers of many whose welfare is bound up with the 
future of the city—is therefore of interest ..... 


The population guesses, however, have this value: 
They lead to inquiry into the reasons for the esti- 
mates, and the reasons reveal what the native sons 
plan and hope for their city... .. 


De. 75 aOte 6 eee 4. C. Walker, director of the 
local Planning Board, recently met with the execu- 
tive committee of the Council of Community Agen- 
cies and arranged for the Council to assist in those 
fields of service which it has been serving as a plan- 
ning and coordinating agency. Corpus Christi ts 
one of six cities selected by the National Resources 
Planning Board with which to work out plans for 
postwar developments. The national agency pro- 
vides consultants and authorities in various fields to 
gather data but will assume no direct responsibility 
for carrying plans into action. 


Dec. 15, 1942 . . . The Real Estate Board also voted 
its close cooperation with the National Resources 
Planning Board in its postwar plan for Corpus 
Christi. 


Pee 2, G'S ye Members of the Corpus Christi 
Real Estate Board at a luncheon meeting yesterday 
voted unanimously to cooperate with the City Plan- 
ning Commission and property owners on plans for 
development along Shoreline Boulevard . 





Mar. 20, 1943 2... .% Tentative postwar plans for 
Corpus Christi were adopted last night at a meeting 
sponsored by the City Zoning and Planning Com- 
mission in the Marine Room of the Nueces Hotel. 


Attending the meeting were representatives of the 
City Council, the County Commissioners’ Court, 
representatives of the School Board, directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and other civic leaders. 


Me. Sage |. ae POSTWAR PLANNING 
WORK HERE PRAISED BY HOUSING OFFI- 
CIAL .... . Hugh R. Pomeroy, director of the 
National Association of Housing Officials, praised 
the post-war planning work being done in Corpus 
Christi. . . . . He cited Corpus Christi as an ex- 
ample of “common sense planning” that has been 
brought about by the City Zoning and Planning 
Commission and other planning and housing offi- 
cials here. “The planning being done here is one 
of the most significant happenings in the field to- 
day,” he said..... 














The problem of organization of the demonstration cities was three-fold. First, it 
was necessary for the planning technician to win the support of the community 
and to make it clear that many people had a part to play in the undertaking. 
Since the demonstrations were undertaken at the official invitation of the city, 
it was possible to get many representative groups together to hear the program 
explained and the necessary steps outlined. Discussions with these groups helped 
to make clear what part of the work each group could undertake and how its 
work would be tied in with that of other groups. 





The second step in organization required the establishment of leadership for 
each of the main sections of the study and the clear coordination of the whole 
under the Planning Commission, special Mayor’s Committee, or whatever group 
might be designated the responsible head of the program. It was necessary in 
this early stage to set up various committees to enlist the active participation of a 
number of key individuals whose special knowledge and informed judgment 
would contribute a great deal to the project and save valuable time. 


The third requirement for organization was to arrange with a number of state 
and federal agencies for the special information and technical aid bearing upon 
community problems which they could provide. 


In the case of Corpus Christi, for example, the Planning Commission was, desig- 
nated as the responsible group to head the program. Its planning engineer acted 
as Director and Coordinator. The Mayor and Council, the Planning Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and the local newspaper had been in favor of the 
project from the beginning, so they were naturally involved in its development. 
The Mayor sent a letter to all municipal departments, requesting that all avail- 
able help be given to the program through the local director. Shortly after that, 
a number of local agencies and independent boards—such as the School Board, 
Housing Authority, Library Board, Recreation Council, Real Estate Board, Coun- 





cil of Community Agencies—voted to cooperate by contributing studies of their 


own programs and providing staff assistants to work with other groups. 


Leadership for the economic study of Corpus Christi was provided by the Indus- 
trial Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. The Council of Community 
Agencies undertook to develop the plans for community services. The Planning 
Commission and the City Engineering Department became responsible for the 
physical plan. Each of these leading groups set up sub-committees to cover sub- 
jects such as Employment Planning and Training, Health, Transportation, etc. 
Parent committees and sub-committees included both officials and lay citizens. 


The whole pattern of organization spread from the central Planning Commission 
through the committees to individuals who were called upon to assist; their 
studies flowed back from the individuals and working groups through various 
committees to the Planning Commission. One local architect who volunteered his 
services at the beginning was later engaged to work for the planning staff and to 
carry out studies for the Housing Authority. So successful was the organization 
work in Corpus Christi that by the end of the six months’ demonstration, over 
30) agencies and more than 600 individuals were earnestly planning the future 
of their own city. 


Some of the participating agencies were state and federal. The state educational 
institutions helped effectively; the University on studies of population, the A & M 
College on Bayfront development, and the nearby College of Arts and Industry 
on economic studies for the development of natural gas and agricultural re 
sources. The State Park Board and State Highway Department joined with local 
and federal representatives to plan for recreation and highways. Regional repre- 
sentatives of the Civil Aeronautics Authority guided the airport planning and 
the National Housing Agency participated in the first studies for housing. 


The whole demonstration formed a remarkable illustration of how successfully 
collaboration may be obtained—where the will exists—between private and public 
agencies; among local, state, and federal agencies; between experts and laymen. 
It is probably safe to say that never before had all these various elements of a 
city been organized to concentrate intensively on working out a general scheme 
for their community's future development. These people have found that by 
getting together in this way they can work toward a common solution for their 
raunicipal problems. 
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In each demonstration city, the program started with a quick 
reconnaissance survey by the planning technician to get a fresh 
view of the community, to identify key problems, to uncover 


vailable data, to take note of the agencies and individuals who 


night be drawn into the work and to mark out tentatively the 
irea to be planned. The reconnaissance took approximately a 
week and was made by touring the area with officials of the 


ity; by examining documents, maps, and aerial photographs; 


ind by conferring with officials, business, and civic leaders. The 
information was brought together in a report and graphically 


nterpreted in a rapidly prepared sketch map. The Tacoma map 
‘lustrated here was drafted in three hours! 


(his preliminary survey provided a quick appraisal, free from 
confusing detail. It served as a means of setting directions for 
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the planning program, and provided a first rough guide to what 
was to be done, when, and by whom. In essense, it sums up the 
technique of a comprehensive attack basic to the whole demon- 
stration procedure: in the language of an architect, “writing up 
the program, making a preliminary sketch, and progressively 
developing a design for the city in successive stages.” At any 
stage, the skeletal sketch provides a clear, comprehensive scheme 
to which details and refinements are added as the work 


progresses. 


It is interesting to note that the reconnaissance sketch scheme set 
down after a week’s survey was found to approximate, in its 
general outlines, the basic plan arrived at after six months study. 
Properly done, the reconnaissance will contain the broad essentials 
that will characterize the city’s ultimate planned form. 
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The Study of the People 


A typical age-sex pyramid. Such pyramids were prepared for 
different years to compare changes in age-sex composition of 
population. 
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Cc % DISTRIBUTION CORPUS CHRISTI 
1 % DISTRIBUTION US. URBAN 


Age-sex pyramid for 1940, comparing Corpus Christi with U. S. 
Urban. This shows graphically the greater proportion of young 
people as compared with the average condition for the United 
States. In Tacoma the picture was just the opposite. Similar 
studies were made comparing Corpus Christi with other cities in 
the Southwest and in the nation. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


1950 


US URBAN 


1940 1940 


PROFESSIONAL AND 
SEM! - PROFESSIONAL 


PROPRIETORS, MANAGERS 


CLERICAL, SALES, ETC 
CRAFTSMEN, FOREMEN, ETC 


OPERATIVES, ETC 
DOMESTIC SERVICE 
OTHER SERVICE 


LABORERS 
FARM WORKERS @ MISC 





Another study of population characteristics showing the distribu 
tion of occupations in the labor force of Corpus Christi for 1940 
as compared with the projected distribution for 1950 and the 
U. S. average for 1940. Throughout the procedure, such com- 
parisons were frequently made with other cities. Much of this 
type of comparative data was prepared by the NRPB Washing- 
ton office as one of its contributions to the local study. 
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“Cities are for people. The prime objective of planning is to 
create a safe, healthy, convenient, and enjoyable place for people 
to live, to have jobs, to raise families, to have privacy, to have 
community contacts. Planning starts with the people.” (From 
the Community Planning Manual) 


It is important that each community estimate its total future 
population, analyze the compositional characteristics of that 
population, and study its distribution. The age groups of males 
and females have important bearing on such problems as deter- 
mining the size and composition of the labor force and planning 
for schools. The size of families, and the levels of individual 
income affect plans for housing. The land-use plan, one of the 
most important aspects of the planning process, must be based on 
a program for population distribution. 


It is far more difficult to make estimates of future population for 
a city than it is for a large region or for a nation. The move- 
ment of war workers and future migration of these workers in 
and out of a city after the war will probably be the most sig- 
nificant factors in arriving at population estimates. Much will 
depend, in any one community, on region-wide and _ national 
developments and it is necessary that each community study its 
problems in relation to its region and the nation. 


Here is where help from outside may be needed. In the demon- 
strations, such help was provided in the form of information 
from such national agencies as the War Man-power Commission, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Rationing Boards. In 
some cities, individuals will be found who have made special 
studies of population growth and movements. A utility company 
may have such information. All that is available should be 
brought together, for there is danger in simply extending a 
population curve on the basis of past growth or of estimating 
natural increase simply by calculating gross birth and death rates. 
Estimates need to be made on the basis of prospects for future 
employment. Such questions as the conversion of war industries 
into peacetime production, utilization of local resources, and 
other industrial developments must be considered in formulating 


these estimates. 


Population characteristics have to be taken into account in study- 
ing the future population and here, too, the demonstrations 
called for the aid of outside agencies. 


The study of distribution involves consideration of where people 
are during their daytime activities and where they are at night. 
The relation between home and work, between home and school, 
home and recreation areas, home and shopping, all have to be 
analyzed together with the means of movement between centers 
of concentration. From the outset, therefore, the study of people 
bears upon a number of other problems such as traffic, trans 
portation, location of industry, of schools, of central shopping 
areas, and of recreation centers. From the beginning the threads 
of these problems must be found and carried throughout the 
entire procedure, all referring repeatedly back to the study of 


the people. 


The study of population in the demonstration cities helped make 
clear that one of the important problems of local planning is 
to determine how much and what kind of study can be made 
locally and how much and what kind of study calls for the help 
of those who have special understanding of problems that not 
only affect the city but must be considered from the point of 
view of regional and national development. No city is self 
sufficient. It can do much on its own and with its own, but it 
must recognize that it is inexorably linked to its region and 
nation. 
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@ EMPLOYMENT GROUPINGS 
© RESIDENTIAL GROUPINGS 


This map shows the centers of concentration of work and 
residence in Corpus Christi. Places of work are grouped 
around the central business area, the smaller light indus- 
tries near the center of the city, the port, and the heavy 
industries along the ship channel to the west. The major 
concentration points of residence suggests the directions in 
Which residential areas are extending. Later study of 
future population distribution indicated desirable develop- 
ment of residential areas to the south of the city center, 
along the Bayfront and to the west. This study was ac- 
companied by an examination of the means of transpor- 
tation between residential centers and places of work, be- 
tween neighborhoods, and between residential centers and 
the recreational areas along the Bayfront and across the 
ship channel. 
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The Economic Base: Jobs for the People 
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On the basis of a study of its resources, existing 
industry, and new war industries, the Industrial 
Committee in Corpus Christt was able to set 
goals for industrial production and trade for 
period two and six years after the war. It was 
able to make an analysis of the labor force in 
terms of estimated population and the set em- 
ployment goals for the activities that form the 
city’s economy. For example, the curve showing 
the workers employed in construction indicates 
the estimated extent of recovery of this activity 
during postwar years. These figures were reached 
after analysis of the city’s prospects viewed in re- 
lation to resources and its competitive position 
regionally and nationally. They will need to be 
revised from time to time. 
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The most critical challenge to our cities today is the question of 
providing employment in the immediate postwar period. Cities 
prepared for this situation will face less disruption and loss of 


population than those that are unready. There is much that 
they can do by planning now to aid postwar economic and in- 
dustrial development they can, first of all, decide on a strategy 
for such development. 


The community will also have to think through its strategy in 
terms of new weapons of technology, new products, new meth- 
ods of fabrication, new means of transportation. It will have to 
keep itself informed of industrial, trade, and other economic 
changes so that it can revise its strategy to meet national as well 
as regional trends and fit its program to changing conditions. 


A city can decide now what kind of industries it wants to retain 
and what kinds should be kept out. It can set goals for employ- 
ment, taking account of the under-employment of minority 
groups, the continued employment of women, and the employ- 
ment of youth leaving school and wanting jobs. It can set goals 
for future industrial production and for trade. It can develop its 
public works program and its program for services so they can 
be scheduled to balance private enterprise. It can plan facilities 
such as water supply to aid industry and other private under- 
takings. 


Whatever strategy can be worked out at this point should be 
checked as the program develops. Problems that may arise may 
call for some modification of parts of the strategy. Alternatives 
will have to be considered. The strategy for meeting the im- 
mediate postwar period may have to be substantially different 
than that for the long range development of the community, 
which, however, should remain a constant factor. 


Programs should result from collaboration between the city and 
its industrial and business leaders. For example, the housing 
program should be a total program, taking into account public 
and private projects. In Corpus Christi, such a program was 
developed by drawing up gross estimates for the total housing 
need several years after the war and indicating the parts to be 
built privately and publicly. By far the greater quantity was 
scheduled for private building. . 

Also in Corpus Christi, the program for recreational facilities in- 
dicated a vast opportunity and responsibility for both public 
and private enterprise: Studies of future resort trade showed 
that a reasonable goal would be twenty million dollars of annual 
business as compared with five million dollars estimated for 
1940. It would be necessary to build up the plant for resort and 
recreational activities. The desirability of improving the hitherto 
undeveloped Bayfront was clear, and studies showed that there 
would need to be many public undertakings, including exten- 
sion of the Bayfront protecting wall, construction of beach and 
boating facilities, a civic auditorium, and many provisions for 
outdoor recreation. For its part, private enterprise is expected 
to provide the hotels, restaurants, places of entertainment, and 
tourist accommodations for the full development of the Bayfront. 


In‘addition to local collaboration in planning for economic devel- 
opment, cities need to measure their prospects in terms of com- 
peting cities—must relate their development to that of the region 
and of the nation. Study of the community’s future must there- 
fore include an examination of national and regional trends and 
an analysis of the prospects of the community in relation to the 
economic future of the country as a whole. At several points, 
planning in the community must tie in with regional, state, and 
national planning, both public and private, if it is to be fully 
realistic. 
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Economic Strategy for Corpus Christi, Texas 


The Corpus Christi area has been one of unusually rapid growth. 
Its resources consist of a rich agricultural base, enormous gas 
and oil deposits, a favorable geographical position, trade and 
shipping advantages for a large region, a new and progressive 


population. 


Beginning with its agricultural base, it has prospered through a 
series of successive booms; the building of its port, the introduc- 
tion of large-scale chemical industry, the discovery of oil, and 
the establishment of a major naval air training station. Its war 
manufacturing activities are of the kind to continue practically 


uninterrupted into peacetime production. 


The pattern of its resources indicates that its economy should 
be highly diversified. Its present diverse activities include trans- 
portation (the port), manufacturing (chemicals, oil refining), 
distribution (both wholesale and retail trade), extraction (cotton, 
vegetables, cattle, oil and gas, fishing), resort (climate, hunting, 
fishing, boating, bathing), defense (naval air base) construction 


(growing urban area). 


The character of the resources suggest not only diversification of 
activities but diversification within them. For example, manufac- 
turing can be broadened from existing large-scale industry to 
smaller scale fabrication involving the finishing of consumer 
products, and including crafts. For this latter, use can be made 
of the skills of the local Latin-American population. 


The prospects also indicate expansion of activities. Agricultural 
production needs to be projected into industrial processes; cotton 
and other fibers into textiles, cattle into meat packing, vegetables 
into dehydration and other food processing, increase of castor 
bean and similar plant production for plastics. Transportation 
can expand with the completion of the Intra-Coastal Canal, the 
development of air-transport, and the coordination of terminal 
facilities. Manufacturing can expand with the use of natural 
gas both as a cheap fuel and as raw material; it can be linked 
to the possibilities of light metals fabrication in the Texas Coastal 
area. Construction must increase materially to meet the shortages 


of housing, tourist accommodations, utilities, and public works. 


The strategy of this city was therefore worked out in the direc- 
tion of broad diversification and expansion. The points of at- 
tack were established. For example, the opening front in the 
development of the resort trade is at the new and as yet unde- 
veloped Bayfront and extends to the regional opportunities of 
Padre and Mustang Islands nearby on the Gulf of Mexico, the 
hunting and fishing grounds adjacent to the north, and the state 
parks inland. The strategy is rounded out in the prospects of 


possible growth of trade with Central and South America. 


This is the strategy of a fast growing city which is expected to 
retain its wartime growth and to continue its prewar develop- 
ment in line with the regional trend. Other communities will 
have to work out different strategies according to their own 
local and regional objectives, resources, and activities. 
































Services and Facilities 


More and more, every American community will be called upon 
to provide expanding services in Health, Education, Welfare and 
Recreation. Greater responsibility will be thrown upon the com- 
munity not only to build up physical facilities, but to maintain 
adequate staffs and wider-ranging programs. Education, for 
example, will be extended to include adult programs as well as 
pre-school and nursery training. More will be called for in the 
way of clinics, health centers, hospitals, and medical care. Wel- 
fare problems related to social security will become the subject 
of many more local as well as national discussions. Public safety 
systems must be improved and greater coordination brought 
about between city, state, and federal police work. Public pro- 
vision for the good use of leisure time will extend beyond park 
and playground facilities, and will call for public training in 
arts and crafts and other cultural subjects. 


All of these expanded programs call for more, not less, planning. 
They call for the planning of city-wide development, with bal- 
ance among the various services so that public funds will pro- 
duce the greatest good for the greatest number. In most cities 
many separate programs for services are divided and sub-divided 
among separate boards and commissions, which often makes 
for duplication and waste. Part of the planning job must be to 
give attention to administrative changes so as to “streamline” 
public activity and coordinate public and private services. 


A very great problem for planners is the creation of neighbor- 
hood units and the reconstitution of neighborhood life. A major 
part of the job lies in the redevelopment of depressed areas, 
which are characteristic of our American cities, large and small. 
Planning for redevelopment calls for bold thinking on the part 
of the community, with drastic changes in legislation and 
finance to enable effective action. No community can afford 
to wait for these problems to be solved in New York or Chicago 
or Washington. Each community must make its own study 
and carry its own conclusions to state capitols and congressional 
committees. State and federal government will have sounder 
ground for action if the communities themselves set before them 
their needs, expressed in well-thought-out plans. 


The utilities and other physical arrangements needed as parts 
of the service program must be based on the objectives that the 
community sets for itself in creating designs for a good place 
to live. In this part of the demonstration planning procedure 
there is again encountered the recurrent problem of relating the 
needs of the people, and the programs for their fulfillment, with 
the physical arrangements of the ground plans. It was observed 
that well-rounded programs for community services, carefully 
worked out before physical planning begins, will provide a 
basis for their most efficient and economical satisfaction in build- 
ings and equipment. Several activities may be housed in one 
building or group of buildings if related programs are properly 
brought together in the first place. This saves public money. 
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This chart, with its accompanying diagram 
above, was developed during the Tacoma studies 
to show the relationship of community services 
and general community organization. This 
proved useful in making clear to local people the 
ways in which their city could be improved and 
furnished with well-balanced services. In ar- 
riving at standards for sizes of service areas, the 
technician consulted the Housing Authority, 
Library Board, School Board, Metropolitan Park 
Board, Council of Churches, Safeway Chain 
Store, the local theater chain, some real estate 
people, and local architects. 
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RECREATION 





PLANNING UNIT 


For Urbon type neighborhood 
units, the population will range 
from 3,000 to 5,000. 


~ 143 acres to 430 acres - 


The density will range from 
six housing units per gross 
ocre for the completion of 
partially built up neighbor- 
hoods, to 3.0 units per gross 
ocre for new suburban ynits. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Minimum — 250 pupils 
Maximum — 700 pupils 
Desirable 500 pupils 


Should hove at leost 5 acres 
without playground; 10 ocres 
with playground. One ele- 
mentary school in a sub-city 
area may be combined with a 
High Schoo!. Maximum walking 
distonce — % mile on level 
ground. 


PRE-SCHOOL PLAY LOTS 
| acre per 1,000 persons 
2 to 4 acres — total 


Neighborhood Pleygreund 
| acre per 1,000 persons 
Minimum 4 acres 


Maximum 7 acres 


May be adjacent to school 
Playground should have com 
munity character and be 
equipped for general com 
munity recreation 





INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


2 to 4 neighborhood units. 


Population range from 10,000 
to 16,000 persons. 


Area range from 800 to 1,600 
ocres. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


1 per intermediote unit. 


Minimum 500 pupils 
Moximum 1200 pupils 
Desirable 800 pupils 


15 acres including playfield 
Moximum walking distance | 
miles. 

One of these intermediate 
schools might be combined 
with a High School 


PLAYFIELD 
10 to 20 acres 
| acre per 800 persons pref 
erable 
The playfield may be combined 
with intermediate school if 
adequately planned for use by 
school and community alike. !i- 
intermediate school gymnasium 
and auditorium are over 
burdened, provide supple 
mentary recreation and com 
munity building 





SUB-CITY UNIT 


2 to 4 intermediate units. 


Total population ranging from 
18,000 to 36,000. 


Where possible, super-high- 
ways for through-traffic should 
by-pass or separate sub-city 
units. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Minimum SOC pupils 
Maximum — 2700 pupils 
Desirable 1100 pupils 


Maximum distance without bus 
service — 2 miles 


15 acres, including sports-pork 





LARGE RECREATION PARK 


| Park for 40,000 persons, 
maximum 

100 acres. 
Would be desirable adjacent 
to High School, giving High 
School a campus choracter. |f 
High School recreation facil 
ties are fully used by students 
supplementary field house and 
community center with stend 
ard sized combination gym 
nasium should be provided 


Maximum size 





ALL-CITY & METRO- 
POLITAN AREA 





1 TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Centrally located in relation 
to the other High Schools in 
order to combine and co- 
Ordinate curricula. 


One Vocational or Technical 
School per 400,000 people. 








THE RESERVATION 
500 acres or more 


Defiance Park services this 
function adequately for T 
coma. However, another one 
should be provided North 
the Dash Point area. 


Other facilities: | large dow 
town recreation center. | larc 
recreation center in good + 
lation to the Tide-Flats 
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\ study of the areas served by utilities in con 
junction with a study of population density and 
distribution will constitute a guide to the needed 
extension of new utilities. It will also help to 
determine proper development of undeveloped 

» areas in relation to existing utilities. This is 
one of many ways in which planning may lead 

; to intelligent economies in allocating the pub- 
lic funds. 
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Civic CENTER 
ACTIVITIES _ 


SHOPPING 





NEIGHBORHOOD 
Civic CENTER 
One for each neighborhood 
community desirable, but may 
be one for two communities 
combined 


May be port of community 
church and may contain library 
circulating room. 


Could be combined with school 


if properly arranged to insure 
community choracter 


1.9 Acres per 1,000 persons 


Shopping center crea would 
range from 3.8 to 7.6 acres 


This is assuming one shopping 
center per neighborhood com- 
munity 


Shopping centers may be ot 
four corners of the neighbor- 
hood if serving four neighbor 
hoods 





Where a neighborhood unit 
cannot aflord a Community 
Center with club room, meet 
ing rooms, etc., such fotilities 
may be developed for three or 
four neighborhood units. 


1.0 acres’ per 1,000 persons 


Area of the shopping center 
would range from 10 acres to 
16 acres, assuming ample spoce 
for off-street parking and on 
ample protective belt seporat 
ing the shopping center from 
residential oreas 














AUDITORIUM FOR LITTLE 
THEATRE ACTIVITIES, ETC. 


May use High School audi- 
torium or Intermediate School 
tuditorium, but not very satis 
factory if they are much used 


May have small museum com 
bined. Club rooms should be 
furnished. May combine com 
munity center ond large field 
house 


8 acres per 1,000 persons 
Total area ranging from 15 


acres to WO acres 





tors 
ns 
i ? 
SMALL CHURCHES Small unit for local circulation 
preferably located adjacent to 
. 1 to 3 for a neighborhood neighborhood shopping cen- 
reun: unit ter. May be locoted in the local Community Center may 
fh U r st 
ns 200 to 500 seating capacity Community Building or store have room for exchange exhi- 
building. Such circulating de- 
Ample provision for off-street partment would be serviced by bitions, etc 
parking the neorest branch library 
school | to 2 acres per church Should hove ample space for 
p com porking 
nd be 
com 
| COMMUNITY 
CHURCH GrouP BRANCH LIBRARY 
One to an intermediate unit Most desirable location — ad 
: pref Gymnasium ond other recre jocent to or within a large 
ational facilities might well be neighborhood shopping center 
provided to supplement inter- 
nbined PP A library corresponding to the 
tif mediote school facilities if a 
oT) intermediate unit would mark 
b ommunity building is not pro 
use by the moximum for a branch 
like. If. wore 
Genel ’ ' library. Service area should be 
hasium ee Copoeny Ot anes within a mile radius 
over 800 to 1,400. 
pple | Ample parking space should Should provide at least one 
rota | be provided acre of land 
; Area 2 to 4 acres 
park —_ BRANCH LIBRARY 
Tee COMMUNITY CHURCH 
Provision might be made in Corresponding to the High 
bs } this type of church for ao School or sub-city service area iis ennanbik, Neeanain th 
" ariety of community functions wotld mark the minimum re- ihe oe 
a | to toke the place of a large quirement Branch library 
igh | - 
mmunity byilding for the sub- 
ter. If | 1 Ses 9 Here again the library would Should be equipped for trav 
| ty area, providing the church 
facil ere inet Communities Cheech be most effective adjacent to eling exhibits 
w i c 
dents | y or within o large sub-city shop 
e and | eating capacity 1,200 to ping center 
stand | ?,000 
2. to 6 acres 
e | 
—- -—-¢ r 
, CENTRAL MUSEUM 
DOWNTOWN 
DOWNTOWN CITY 4 
4 ChuRc CITY LIBRARY With permanent collection 
5 $ 
} 
i Jowntown church should be This library should be located Ample room for large travel 
ro | vided for the convenience ei near os possible to the ing exhibits 
| ) eaviest pedestrian movement 
rth | people working or shopping ‘ Pp _ Close to downtown pedestrian 
| th in the city. It should contain 
| e downtown commercial h 1 movement preferred 
bows | sction. Its program should be the administrative system. It 
} ented to their needs should not be a monument but Could be in easily accessible 
| a functional building and much used lerge recre 
ation park 














AUDITORIUM 


large Downtown Auditorium 
10,000 capacity for conven 
tions and other large gather 
ings 

Music hall and theater. 

One of these should be pro 
vided 





CENTRAL 
OPPING CENTER 





Ratio of total orea in shopping 
center to population chonges 
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Ground Plan: Functional Analysis 
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City planning, up to now, has been perhaps too much limited 
to physical planning. Too often has only cursory attention been 
given to the economic and social considerations which should 
underlie and influence whatever physical plans were made. 


The procedure followed in the demonstration cities was designed 
to emphasize these economic and social foundations. Only after 
arriving at concepts of the size, character, and desirable distri- 
bution of the population, and setting goals for future employ- 
ment and economic activities for the kind of community the 
people wanted, was the next step undertaken: i.e., to work out 
a physical arrangement to fit those economic and social needs. 


The first thing to be established was a broad functional pattern, 
such as would be most desirable for the community, taking into 
account the kinds of activities and their interrelationship. To 
show this pattern graphically, several alternative diagrammatic 
sketches were made inter-relating the various functional parts 
of the city. An analysis of existing conditions was followed by 
an examination of the forces tending to bring about changes. 


These studies were supplemented by an appraisal of what could 
be tentatively considered to be areas free or needing changes 
and areas considered to be fixed because they were already 
properly used in relation to the desirable pattern. By adjusting 
the existing pattern to the desirable pattern it was possible to 
work out a first draft of a physical plan, including a scheme of 


population density. 


Once this first draft was complete, studies were made of certain 
areas in detail, to test the arrangements within these areas as 
they related to the comprehensive scheme. Designs for neighbor- 
hoods, for the central commercial areas, for industrial locations, 


for school and recreation areas, for transportation systems and 





terminals were typical. 


On this and the next few pages are illustrated some of the types 





of studies made in all three of the demonstration cities. 
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Diagram of the functional relationships among 
the several parts of the city of Tacoma. This 
indicates broadly the relative positions, sizes, 
and circulation connections of the areas devoted 
to industry, residence, central business, wholesale 
trade, and freight distribution—all in relation to 
passenger and freight movement. The area in- 
dicated for industry is larger in proportion than 
for most cities, which is accounted for by the 
relatively greater needs for railroad activities and 
shipping. This diagram, of course, is not a plan 
but an abstraction of the arrangements. It was 
found a convenient way to give preliminary di 
rection to the actual plan, which was_ later 
worked out in relation to conditions of topog 
raphy and existing features. 


A diagrammatic study of industrial locations for 
Corpus Christi. This shows the relationships 
of heavy industry to transportation and to ter- 
minal facilities as well as to homes and light 
(non-nuisance) industry. This diagram was 
based on the possibilities of development and 
was intended to serve as a guide in attacking 
the more precise physical study of future loca- 
tions for new industry and feasible adjustments 
in neighborhood arrangements. 
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Diagram of the functional relationships of activi- 
ties in the central commercial area of Tacoma. 
This study was made to determine the articula- 
tion of such factors as wholesale distribution, 
retail shopping, hotels, office buildings, and pub- 
lic buildings and the traffic and parking arrange- 
ments needed for economical safe and time-sav- 
ing access and circulations. Such studies of 
downtown areas are valuable to clarify the basic 
operations of this part of a city. They bring out 
relationships in a way easy to comprehend and 
sometimes point the way to bold and _ useful 
measures of rehabilitation such as might not be 
suggested by the physical map itself. 
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Ground Plan: Development of a General Scheme 


























Existing land uses In Tacoma, the technician worked closely with the Mayor and 


the Mayor’s Research Committee and, as the work progressed, the 

secured the interest and cooperation of many local groups and aa 
individuals as in the other cities. At the end of the demon- Publ 

tration, when the general sketch scheme was completed, with and 

many reports, charts, maps, and plans, and a contour model of land 

the metropolitan area, a large meeting of the outstanding, sig- opps 
nificant citizens was called by the Mayor. About a hundred ld 

“3 people attended, representing the Chamber of Commerce, banks, _ 
i real estate groups, labor unions, downtown merchants, indus- plan 
trialists, the Housing Authority, the Architects’ Association, the peve 
4 School Board, Metropolitan Park Board, Port Authority, and deve 
other interests, many of which had participated in forwarding mad 

the studies. Much interest and enthusiasm was shown, which - 
was taken to indicate that the responsible people are fully moc 
awake to the job that confronts them and the possibilities of thi 
planning as against drifting. ihe 
tion 
During the studies, a number of maps were prepared to study at 
and record all significant conditions affecting the plan. Among “ 
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the subjects thus charted were: New Construction 1931-1940; 


Existing Housing Density; Distribution of Industry; Area of 
Public Services; Recreation Areas; Existing Schools; Topography 
and Climate; and Soil and Earth Structure. A map of existing 
land uses was prepared as a point of departure. It is shown 
opposite. Immediately below it appears a map of desirable 
uses of lands based on climatic, topographical and geological 
considerations. An investigation of fixed and free areas for 
planning was made and recorded as shown at the right, below. 
Several maps showing a desirable land use pattern were then 
developed, taking into consideration both natural and man- 
made factors. Eventually the proposed long-range plan was 
set down as shown here below and further defined on the 
model at the right. 

This is the present status of planning in Tacoma. It is up to 
the city to continue its studies of details, making such modifica- 
tions of the ultimate pattern as may be dictated by changing 
circumstances. A number of specific assignments have been 
made to civic groups and city departments for further study. 
They are going ahead at the present time. 


Proposed long range plan 
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Ground Plan: Study of Details 
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Typical of the study that was given to details of 
the ground plan in all three of the demonstra- 
tion cities is the proposal, developed with the 
City Zoning Commission, to reorganize the rail 
and bus traffic in the passenger terminal area of 
Salt Lake City. The two existing railroad sta- 
tions are to be retained in their present location 
but the track arrangements would be improved 
and simplified under the proposed scheme. A 
new Union Bus and Interurban Terminal is 
recommended northeast of the U. P. Station, in- 
volving a complete block and including a station 
park. Other details studied in Salt Lake City 
with the City Engineer’s office include blighted 
neighborhood block rehabilitation and a new 
Civic Center with library, court house, audi- 
torium, police-fire-health headquarters, municipal 
offices, a federal office building, and a museum. 
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In Tacoma, the central commercial section was the subject of a 
careful detail analysis and study by the planning technician, aided 
by consultation with the various local individuals and groups 
that were concerned. This was based on the possible increase in 
population, the needs in regard to commercial activities, govern- 
mental activities, freight distribution, solution of traffic and park- 
ing problems, the need for a protective belt separating com- 
mercial uses from adjacent residential areas and for eliminating 
the existing belt of deterioration next to the business section. It 
was recommended that these blighted areas be turned into park- 
ing areas, parks, and apartment house developments for workers 
in the central district. The area lies on a fairly steep hillside and 
lends itself to an arrangement for two-level parking in the spaces 
thus assigned. The incoming automobile trafic from the south is 
to be distributed from the through road to different levels of 
the hillside as indicated. 


Studies of the area adjoining the present commercial section 
showed very low land values for much of this property, which 
made it practical to develop it into the proposed parkway strips, 
parks, freeway roads, and other public uses. Certain of the de- 
partment stores had already created their own parking lots with- 
in this particular area and it seemed logical for other merchants 
to share this advantage by developing adequate parking for the 
entire length of the commercial section. 


Several public buildings, including a new City-County building 
at the north and a municipal auditorium and community center 
at the south of the area were proposed. Apartments, to be devel- 
oped along the high land along the west side of the section, 
would give convenient access for their residents to the business 
and shopping area below and would afford a transition to the 
residential areas further west. 
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Ground Plan: Neighborhood Layout 
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Studies of possible neighborhood unit design were made during 

a reexamination of early drafts of the ground plan of Corpus 

Christi. These three types of neighborhood units were considered 

for application to specific areas and problems. These are ob 

viously only quick sketches and the architect on the planning 

staff is continuing to study the possibilities in greater detail, and 

to work out definite projects with developers and with the 

Housing Authority. 


“A”, at right, is a suggested design for a neighborhood develop- 
ment along the bluff to the south of the city. This area has little 
existing building and can be guided into desirable neighborhood 
development. Apartments are provided along the east to give 
greater numbers of people the advantage of breeze and view. The 
buildings are oriented to the southeast for this purpose. The 
greater density resulting from this arrangement is compensated 
for in open space gained by relating the neighborhood to the 






proposed lower drive and park, a feature planned to preserve the 
bluff and relieve heavy traffic on the existing road at the bluff’s / 
. ‘ ‘ Lower pave 
edge. An arrangement of grade separations provides for safe 


access from the neighborhood area to the park. 
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“B,” below, is a design for a new area on hitherto undeveloped 
land which it is anticipated will be opened up for residential 
purposes. The estimates of future population, taken together 
with the results of other studies, indicated the probable eventual 
extension of residential uses to these raw areas. The designs 
were sketched to show desirable arrangements of homes in 
relation to shopping center, school and community center, park 
and playground—and in some locations to nearby non-nuisance 


light, small-scale industry. 
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“C,” below, is a study of a possible neighborhood unit to be 
created as part of a slum clearance and redevelopment program 
in the central part of the city. Both apartments and row-housing 
are provided. Access to the downtown business area and to the 
Bayfront explain in part the greater density allowed for in this 


” 


design as compared with “B.” All buildings are oriented for 
breeze; and, as in the case of the other designs, separation of 


through parkways or limited access roads is provided. 
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Plan and Resulting Program 


Many cities have been engaged in drawing up lists of public 
works. Practically no city has based its program of public works 
on a comprehensive plan for development. 


One of the major aims of these NRPB demonstrations was to 
show how there could be sketched out rapidly for each city a 
sufficiently comprehensive plan so that the need for the public 
works, their suitability, and the order in which they should be 
constructed could be tested in terms of the plan. Having such 
a plan, one could ask the questions that should be asked on 
any proposed project and expect to get the kinds of answers 
that should be had. With such a plan, the community can draw 
programs for not only the physical structures but also for the 
services they are expected to provide. 


The plan can provide a guide to the long-time desirability and 
proper location of proposed projects for public or private con- 
struction. With such a guide the community can eliminate the 
futility and damage which results from widening a street, or 
erecting a public building, or authorizing private construction, 
at the wrong time or in the wrong place. In order to avoid 
waste of public funds, even in projects designed principally to 
provide employment, public works should meet a present need 
and remain useful and desirable for many years. 


The considerations most likely to be neglected without this 
general development plan are the future usefulness of projects 
and their effect upon the future development of the rest of the 
city. In checking against this plan the long-term desirability of 
any proposed project, it should be possible to answer these 
questions; (1) Is it needed now? Can the need be satisfied by 
better use of existing facilities? (2) Is the need only temporary 
or will it continue to exist for sufficient time to make the ex- 
penditure worth while? (3) Will the project help achieve a de- 
sirable future development of the locality or will it distort that 
(4) Will the project complement, not detract 
from, the effectiveness of other present or proposed public 


development? 
works? 


Once the desirability of such a project—or rather the validity 
of its purpese—has been established, the remaining pertinent 
question which the ground plans will help answer will include: 
(1) Where should it be located? (2) How large should it be 
or of what capacity? (3) What should be its quality or design? 


(4) When should it be constructed, considering the order of 


desirability of projects? (5) On what other public works does it 
depend? (6) Can it be maintained? 


It is particularly on the last series of questions that the archi 
tects of a community have a great deal to contribute. Not only 
can they participate in the general development of the total plan 
ning program but they can also contribute a skill in projecting 
plans into the third dimension—sketching and projecting build 
ing and other construction to give a more certain base for esti 


mating projects. 


Out of the plan will come a determination of the buildings and 
groups of buildings needed to carry out the city’s development. 
There will be an indication of the number, kinds, and locations 
of schools, hospitals, and other public buildings. There will 
also be a general summary of the quantity and types of housing, 
individual residences, apartment buildings, hotels, and public 
housing projects.. All of these will call for some preliminary 
design in order to arrive at reasonable estimates of the extent of 
both public and private construction. 


Just as industrial leadership is applying its knowledge and train- 
ing to provide the plans for economic development, just as civic 
leaders and institutional personnel do their share in the study of 
community services, so must architects, working both as indi- 
viduals and committees, contribute their skill and training both 
in the general planning program and in the projection of its 
parts. As for the desirability of doing this, it is worthy of note 
that Richard Colley, an architect in Corpus Christi, joined the 
planning staff on part-time basis and was later engaged by the 
Housing Authority of the city to make studies for future hous- 
ing, after he had voliunteered his services early in the program. 


Another useful result of the planning done in Corpus Christi 
was that the program formulated for school building has served 
to guide local architects in preparation for future school work. 
In Tacoma the local architectural society met weekly during: 
the demonstration period to study and analyze the building 
needs and possibilities being developed out of the Tacoma plan. 
In Salt Lake City a local architect consulted with the planning 
technician about a civic auditorium in relation to other proposed 
civic buildings to form a civic center. It is probable that one 
of these days the project will go ahead, in which case the archi- 
tect in question will be the logical man to do the job he helped 


to develop. 
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Administration Center, McLaughlin Heights, Vancouver, Wash. 
Roi L. Morin, Architect 
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At first glance this Community Center may seem large and extravagant; it is nothing of the sort, as it is now 


cramped and overcrowded. Originally planned to service, in part, some 4000 dwelling units, it is now the center 
of control for some 10,000 units and 8000 dormitories. Auxiliary facilities such as recreation halls, nursery schools, fire 
stations, etc., have been provided in a dozen other places throughout this area, but centralized control is still 
shunted through this McLaughlin Heights center, because it is the home of the Housing Authority of the City of 


Vancouver. 


Planned in the early stages of the war housing boom (June to August 1942), the center was unhampered by the stock 
planning which later resulted from blanket priorities limitations. In fact, FPHA had little data of sufficient magni- 
tude on which to base design. Existing charts designating room size requirements were based on 1000-dwelling 
unit maximums. Many problems which arose were therefore unforeseen. No space was allotted for a Collector of 





Delinquent Rents, or a Statistician, or several other functionaries who became mandatory for such a great number 
of houses. Maintenance and other service buildings, some of which were enlarged during construction, are still too 
small. (These will be shown in a future issue of New Pencit Points.) 


Auditorium size was determined by basketball league requirements; it has a clear 22-foot height under bottom 
chord of trusses. Exterior buttresses were provided instead of interior knee braces. 
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V. Edmundson 


Above is the Administration Unit, seen from the terrace before the Social Hall; below, the rental office entrance. 
Designed under difficulties, while the nation was preparing for war and available building materials were becom- 
ing daily more scarce, the McLaughlin Heights Center is more than an exercise in ingenuity. Materials which 
could be used—chiefly wood, plaster, and unreinforced concrete—are put to work courageously and _ honestly. 
The result is good, inexpensive architecture, designed in haste and with regard for exigencies, not splendor. 
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Administration 
| Entrance Porch 
2 Information lobby 
3 leasing 
4. Rentals 
5 Rental Mgr 
6. Conterence 
7 txec Director 
8 Secretory 
9 Assistant Dwector 
wt 
' 10 Public Relotions 
1) Commercial Mgt 
12 Solesmen 
13 Stotisticron 
14. Voult 
15 Coshers 
16 PBX Booth 
17 Clerncol 
18 Auditor 
19 Assistant Auditor 
20 Fuel 
2) Bover 
On these two pages is the Administration Unit of the Vancouver Center at McLaughlin Heights. Views below show 
J the accounting department, and at bottom of page, tenants’ lobby. 

u In spite of deficiencies noted on previous pages, this project compares most favorably with community facilities pro- 
vided for war housing since Pearl Harbor. The architect was unhampered for space, as some 26 acres, in two tracts, 
were set aside for building. The buildings are arranged in a long flowing sequence, with clear through circulation. 
They are so developed as to be readily expansible. It was deemed expedient—in contrast with other such centers— 
to divorce maintenance and repair shops completely from the administration center, on another site about 1000 
feet away. 
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Above are some of the children’s recreational facilities, with the Children’s Court and spray pool at the left, sand- 
box at right. Below, on the facing page, are interior and exterior views of the Clinic. At the bottom of this page 
is a night view of the Library Court. 


Construction was simple: continuous 6-inch concrete foundations; unreinforced concrete slabs over 6-inch gravel 


fill; 2-by-6-inch stud walls sheathed with %-inch reject plywood and finished with 1-by-6 T&G, V-joint, rough- 
sawn cedar boards set vertically. Interiors, except in shops and auditorium, are sand-finished plaster on wood lath. 
The low-pitched roofs are covered with a single layer of sage-green, mineral-surfaced roofing. Exterior walls are 
stained a warm reddish brown, the sash and trim painted 3 coats in a cream color. All interior walls are sprayed 
two coats in light ivory with pale blue ceilings. The portion of the project shown in this issue, including land- 
scaping, playfield and all fixed equipment ready for occupancy, cost approximately $240,000. 


The architect wishes to express his appreciation of the help given him by Messrs. Eyler Brown, Harlow Hudson 
and Wallace Hayden of the teaching staff of the University of Oregon, during the summer vacation of 1942— 
particularly Mr. Hayden, who personally handled much of the design-drafting. Thomas E. Taylor did the me- 
chanical engineering, George Pettingell the electrical engineering; and Josephine Lumm Matsler was the land- 


scape architect. 


D, W. Edmundson 











by Paul Weidlinger 


Architecture and Reinforced Concrete 





Paul Weidlinger studied architecture in Czechoslovakia and at the Swiss Poly- 
technical Institute, where he specialized in reinforced concrete design. He has 
worked with Le Corbusier and Moholy-Nagy in Europe; in South America; and 
in New York, where he is now Chief Engineer for Fellheimer and Wagner, 


architects. 


While he was in South America, he was made Professor of Rein- 


forced Concrete Design in the Unwwersity of San Andres, at La Paz, Bolwia; 
and he was also Chief Engineer of the Section for Irrigation of the Bolivian Minis- 
try of Agriculture. In this capacity he designed, among other projects, the largest 
water control project in Bolivia, a dam over which the rate of flow is 120,000 
cu.ft. per second — not as large a project as Boulder Dam, but a tremendous 


undertaking for Bolivia. 


Characteristic of contemporary technical development is the neces- 
sity for clarity, particularly in solving the increasingly involved 
Simplicity and directness can be ob- 
The architect 
deals with a multitude of human activities, some intimate, some 


problems of modern life. 
served in the best of contemporary architecture. 
impersonal. He must create appropriate surroundings for them, 
and in so doing he has to satisfy not only functional and esthetic 
To an 
extent, a measure of his ability lies.in the skill with which 


requirements, but also economic and social demands. 


he reconciles many diverse factors which are often beyond his 
jurisdiction. 


The structural system and selection of materials are both en- 
Of 
now have a tremendous array: rubber, glass, plastics, steel, 


gineering and _ architectural considerations. materials we 
concrete, chromium, aluminum alloys, asbestos, and others, nat- 
ural and compound, some of which were unknown or not of 
interest only a few decades ago. As to methods of construction, 
important studies have been made and are continuing, in the 
field of the mechanics of statically indeterminate structures, 
which eventually will enable designers to find practical struc- 
tural solutions for any design problem, provided the properties 


of the chosen material are compatible. 


Effect of Reinforced Concrete on Architecture 


Reinforced concrete, since its introduction as a recognized build- 
ing material, has had a tremendous effect upon architectural 
design. It is not worth while discussing whether reinforced 
concrete engineering has influenced architectural design or vice- 
Not all of the mate- 


rial’s potentialities have been generally recognized in this coun- 


versa; the influence has been reciprocal. 
try, but it has made possible “free” planning, no matter in what 
type of building, to an extent which is hardly attainable in 


other materials. Almost any structural desire of the designer can 
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be executed in reinforced concrete, provided its physical charac 
teristics are understood and it is intelligently used. 


The introduction of reinforcing into concrete, in 1850, coincided 
with the beginning of a period of great industrial development. 
In part, its importance as a building material lies in the fact 
that its production and placement are an_ industrial process 
rather than a skilled craft; building design in concrete is pre 
design. The highly skilled artisan, bricklayer or carpenter, 
is replaced by a laborer capable of operating a machine. 


It is at this point that economic considerations begin to enter 
the designer’s problem and the engineer’s calculations. En 
gineering in concrete does not consist alone of designing 4 
structure according to the laws of statics and strengths of ma- 
Computations must take into account economies which 
In general, savings 


terials. 
can be attained in erecting the structure. 
can usually be made in two ways: in material, or in labor. 
A noticeable difference between the usual reinforced concret: 
design in the United States and common practice abroad has 
its basis in this question of economy. In Europe, the cost of 
material is relatively higher, in comparison with conditions here, 


than cost of labor. 


European structures are usually designed to achieve savings in the 
amount of reinforcing steel, which, in the end, requires it 
creased labor costs. This practice is reflected in the use o 
more complicated shapes, slender forms, special steel-saving 
devices, etc. It is reflected in building codes as well: proportionall\ 
higher steel stresses than are allowed here, prevail there. 


In the United States, important savings can be obtained throug) 


economizing on labor. This, of course, leads to a more get 





erous disposition of materials, to simple (and often clumsy) 





shapes, and to reinforcing steel used in larger quantities, though 
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In the article it 1s stated that the simplest reinforced concrete member is in reality a complicated 
part of the entire monolithic structure. This skating rink, at Haverford, Pennsylvania, is a 
series of monoliths separated by expansion joints and skylights. Each unit consists of two rein- 
forced concrete, two-hinged arches, 29 ft. on centers, with the membrane shell roof spanning 
between and cantilevering 9 ft. beyond each arch. The shell, which rises 34 ft. above ice level, 
is less than 3 in. thick at the center, but increases to 4%. in. thick at the haunches to take the 
thrust developed. Exterior buttresses carry the arch loads to caisson footings. The arches, which 
have a theoretical span of 116 ft., are tied beneath the ice by tension members consisting of 
concrete-encased bars. High early-strength cement was used in the rather stiff mix, which was 
vibrated as placed. Cork ceiling slabs, for thermal and acoustical insulation, lined the inner 
forms; no outer forms were needed due to the stiffness of the mix. The architect was E. Nelson 
Edwards; the designing and supervising engineers were Roberts & Schaefer Co. Sauter and 
Schwertner built the rink. 
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as far as possible placed in a simple manner, with a minimum 
of end hooks and bending. Savings include a reduction in 
the work of computing and designing performed by the struc- 
tural engineer, which may contribute to the above results. 


The present shortage of steel, taken together with development 
and introduction of labor-saving devices in concrete fabrica- 
tion, may well lead sooner or later to well-balanced design 
These, if and when they are accepted, will doubt- 
less produce results superior to present-day practice, either here 


methods. 


or abroad. 


Still a New Material 

Like any other invention, reinforced concrete design has had 
to undergo a period of transition. All discoveries pass through 
this phase of adjustment, in which they are tested and dur- 
ing which obsolete methods and forms are discarded. In ar- 
chitecture we have several examples; a striking one is the Greek 
temple, (slender 
columns, straight beams, triangular roof trusses) although stone 


which clearly imitates wood construction 
construction would appear to require heavier piers, and arches. 
A more modern case is the first gasoline-driven vehicle: it 
looked like a buggy without a horse (this is not to say that 
the form of the modern automobile is yet perfect, considering 


its function and construction.) 


The principal forerunner of reinforced concrete construction in 
The 


advantages of concrete soon became apparent and early at- 


Europe was the traditional masonry-and-wood method. 


tempts were undertaken to exploit them fully, although no 
special techniques of construction yet existed. The earliest ex- 
amples followed the techniques of masonry, or timber framing on 
bearing walls. In the process of development, attention became 
focussed on the possibility of reducing the depth of floor con- 
struction, and of increasing spans. When reinforced columns be- 
gan to replace bearing walls, all these potentialities were united to 


produce the reinforced concrete skeleton. 


Scientific research could not keep pace with the growing popu- 
larity of this new material. A few disastrous building fail- 
ures forced engineers to become thoroughly familiar with all 
the quirks of this new material. Development was returned 


from the field to the laboratory and the research engineer’s desk. 


When research had advanced sufficiently, the influence of tradi- 


tional methods became unjustified, until now justification is 


usually only barely possible. For a while, most architects con- 
centrated on dressing up the naked structures which engineers 
designed. At the same time, however, the economics of construc- 
tion and collaboration between the most advanced architects and 
engineers occasionally produced sincere, well designed works in 
reinforced concrete. 


At about the time such developments were proceeding, another 


relatively new material, structural steel, was also becoming 


familiar. Each material soon captured a share of the con- 
struction field, a division which was defined by economic and 
structural factors. Discussions of the superiority of one mate- 
rial over the other have long since ceased; increasing technical 
knowledge has clearly demonstrated to what types of struc- 


tures each is most suited. 


In the United States, as contrasted with developments abroad, 
the history of reinforced concrete has been much the same, with 


one extremely important exception: its immediate forerunner 
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and competitor was structural steel. Some time passed befor 
reinforced concrete was accepted as an independent structural 
material, rather than a supplement to or substitute for struc. 
tural steel. Even today unfortunately, Portland cement, the 
manufacture of which is one of ten leading industries, is used 
to produce reinforced concrete skeletons designed in the tra. 
dition of structural steel. There is less difference between the 
steel and the concrete skeleton frame than between reinforced 
Distinct, detached elements appear in 


both steel and concrete skeletons: columns, girders, beams. In 


concrete and masonry. 
both, walls (both exterior and partition) are separately applied 
curtains, nonstructural. 


This has been partly due to a certain resistance against employ 
ing reinforced concrete to its fullest advantage, a reaction which, 
in turn, is partly due to the relative simplicity of methods of 
Armed with a few 
rules and formulae, which are available in excellent reference 


computation for riveted steel construction. 


books, the average contractor can—and often does—safely de- 
But this simplicity cannot be ap.- 
plied to reinforced concrete, as even the comparatively uncom- 


sign simple steel structures. 


plicated structures offer, due to the continuity of the material, 
difficulties which may seem unsurmountable to those who lack a 
certain basic knowledge. 


Another factor is attributable to those manufacturers of Portland 
cements, who, in their efforts to popularize their products, have 
emphasized the “surface” qualities of concrete. That a concrete 
surface can be treated easily in various ways, or that the effect 
of stone can be secured readily, or that the finished surface 
can be covered with other materials, has little to do with the 
essential properties of reinforced concrete. Imitation Greek 
temples in concrete are advertised, rather than examples which 
point out to designers the constructive possibilities which lie 
in proper use of the material. 


Although this is not a treatise on advertising, it is only fair 
to state that there have been, of course, noteworthy examples 
of advertising promotion based on sound concrete design. Like- 
wise, outstanding American architects and engineers have made 
contributions important enough to assure further developments. 
Nevertheless, the factors outlined have helped to build a resis 
tance to honest, healthy reinforced concrete design. 


A New, Complex Materia! 

In some textbook it has been stated that some early reinforced 
concrete structures (Monier bridges) were built so that, according 
to design coefficients still used today, they should have collapsed 
long since. It is true that few of them stand today, but the 
majority of those which have vanished were deliberately destroyed 
to make way for the new structures which an advancing civili- 


zation required. 


This shows how relatively small is the body of our knowledge 
of the properties of the material. Yet we have advanced far 
enough to know precisely those properties on which we can 
securely rely, and those on which we cannot. Furthermore, 
we have developed methods of analysis and design which en- 
able us, for the most part, to avoid the uncertain characteris- 
tics and make use of the tested. 


Reinforced concrete is an extremely complex material, but the 
difficulty of designing in and for it is far from insurmountable 
It does not follow exactly, but approximates—and then only 
under certain circumstances—the basic laws of physics (hypoth- 
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These three examples are demonstrations 
of the different ways in which design in 
concrete has been approached. At left is 
the Post Office, West Palm Beach, Fia., 
Treanor and Fatio, Architects; Louis A. 
Simon, Supervising Architect, Treasury 
Department. Every attempt was made to 
secure a smooth textured surface, from 
selection of the forming materials and 
careful placing of the concrete to the use 
of white cement paint as a finish treat- 
ment. The result looks like cut stone. 


Portland Cement Assn. 


Below is the baseball grandstand at Louisiana State University; Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth, Architects; George 
P. Rice, Structural Engineer. Here reinforced concrete 1s combined with a steel structure, and the principle of con- 
tinuity 1s expressed in the steel columns and roof as well as, to a certain extent, in the concrete substructure. The 
— fascia girder and cantilevered entrance canopy are good examples of what the author calls “two-dimensional” 
design. 


Below, bridge over the Tavanasa, Switzerland, designed by Robert Maillart; built in 1905 and since destroyed; « 
approach to full utilization of the design possibilities inherent in reinforced concrete. 
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esis of Bernoulli-Naviére, law of Hook). Even such seemingly 
simple physical coefficients as the moment of inertia of a sec- 
tion cannot be precisely determined. In the light of these state. 
ments, it might seem hopeless to attempt analysis of even the 
simplest structures. It is a matter of fact that certain parts 
of the elaborate, impressive mathematical computations of the 
past are useless, even deceitful, if we expect reinforced con- 
crete structures to behave as the calculations predict. We 
must use, then, a different type of analysis, one which proceeds 
not from absolute values of design coefficients, but on the basis of 
their relations in different members. This is a most important 
distinction, and introduces us to modern methods of compu- 
tation and execution; which allows us to predict, if not the 
exact quantity and quality of strains and stresses, an approxi- 
mation on which we can rely. Insecurity due to uncertainty 
regarding physical characteristics is in great part eliminated by 
this relative approach to analysis. 


We have been accustomed to thinking of some parts of rein- 
forced concrete structures as essentially quite simple. In reality, 
the very simplest elements are tremendously complicated. Even 
a simple slab offers almost insurmountable obstacles to complete 
understanding. The division of a structure into slabs, beams, 
girders, and columns is in itself rather artless, though a_neces- 
sary procedure without which we could not conveniently ap- 
proach most of our problems. The designer, of course, should 
always remember that a reinforced concrete structure, if not 
interrupted by through joints, acts absolutely as a single, homo- 
geneous piece. This is true no matter how strongly we would 
wish otherwise. 


Continuity 

The principle of continuity is an extremely important, though 
essentially simple, geometrical and physical characteristic. It 
means that if a certain part of a structure is affected by loads, 
shrinkage, change of temperature, wind pressure, etc., other 
members will likewise be deflected or show change in geo- 
metrical shape. Analysis of continuous structures relies on the 
necessity for providing that any such change in the structure 
has to be compatible with its original geometrical form. Thus 
we must visualize the deformations, which is a most important 
aid in understanding the whole procedure. Naturally, the clear- 
er and simpler the organization of the members, the simpler 


and safer the analysis. 


The real behavior of reinforced concrete under stress was, not 
so long ago, nearly a closed book to the engineer. Theoretical 
formulae did not often satisfy actual conditions. At present, 
the correctness of some of our formulae is the subject of much 
discussion. A great deal of the necessary research has yet to 


be done. 


The most obvious characteristic of reinforced concrete is, of 
course, that the plain concrete is reinforced with steel. Still 
when we call it a well-known fact, that concrete takes the 
compressive stresses while tensile and diagonal-tensile stresses are 
resisted by the steel, we presuppose complete knowledge of an 
extremely involved process. We actually have only a limited 
knowledge of what takes place within reinforced concrete 
structures. The effectiveness of the bond between steel and 
concrete, its distribution along the steel, the occurrence of bond 
slip in cracked sections, which part of the tension is taken by the 
concrete, etc., are questions to which at present no exact answers 
Improved methods of laboratory testing give 


are available. 
us a growing insight into the behavior of reinforced concrete; 
modern laboratory research and ingenious experiments (as the 








photoelastic examination of reinforced plastic members) will 
provide us with a better understanding of empirical formulae 
and rules. 


But the mere fact that we are able to locate the places where 
we expect maximal stresses, and are able to impose a limitation 
upon them, allows us to distribute the material in each member 
of a structure quantitatively and qualitatively. Reinforced con- 
crete is specially suited for such distribution: one can place the 
necessary quantity of the steel reinforcement at the proper lo- 
cations, and give the concrete the desired shape and dimension, 
which may vary within each individual member. 


Characteristic Forms Derived 
from Physical Properties 


All the described physical properties lead naturally to a char- 
acteristic appearance of sincerely designed reinforced concrete 
structures, which distinguish it from any other kind of con- 
struction. 


The form which developed earliest is the T beam; that is, the 
beam combined with the slab, where the flange of the beam 
provides an increased compression area, and acts at the same 
time as part of the slab, transmitting loads to the beam. This 
principle appears clearly in joist construction, a typical, economi- 
cal kind of reinforced concrete floor. 


Haunched beams have been developed through distribution of 
material according the distribution of bending moments. They 
demonstrate how, in continuous girders, bending moments in 
crease from the centers toward the supports. The curved form 
of the haunch assures a smooth transition of shapes, which prevents 
stress accumulation at points of sudden change. The form of junc- 
tion between column and flat slab offers another illustration of 
the way the whole system works: the slab is supported on 
and restrained by the columns. Arched reinforced concrete 
bridges show clearly the function attributed to each member. 
These developments follow a clear progression, which may 
be described as proceeding from one dimension to two, and 
from there to three dimensional structures. The column, 
the beam, the simple slab in a typical skeleton are one-dimen- 
sional elements. Their function of supporting and transmitting 
loads takes place along one line. Although the whole structure 
is three-dimensional, each element is treated individually and 
one-dimensionally. 


The first step in two-dimensional development is the two-way 
slab; that is, a slab supported on more than two sides. It is a 
very natural, logical way of handling slabs poured homo- 
geneously, but a good amount of judgment and understanding, 
as well as theoretical consideration, were necessary until sat- 
isfactory ways of designing were achieved. It was a_ radical 
change from all former methods of designing, and was a very 
important step. 


The slab which is continuous in all directions can be supported 
on columns, instead of along walls or beams, which leads to 
the idea of the flat slab. The slab, which has had hitherto a more 
or less passive, secondary role, then becomes the main element. 
The continuity of the structure is utilized to the utmost. 


Just as slabs once played a passive role, so did the walls of the 
They remained fillers for the 
spaces between columns, or sometimes were stiffening mem- 
In monolithic structures, where 


reinforced concrete skeleton. 


bers, transmitting wind loads. 
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These domes, which cover two trickling filters for 

the municipal sewage treatment plant at Hibbing, 

Mirinesota, are another example of shell construc- 

tion. Whereas the skating rink shell (page 59) 

was interrupted and hence required arches for its 

support, the Hibbing domes are continuous mem- 

branes, and so self-supporting. J. C. Taylor was x “Gh 3 : GN 
ichitect; Roberts & Schaefer Co. were de- PS * ei heh Sede Tne 

signing and supervising engineers. 

















the walls are reinforced concrete poured integrally with other 
elements, walls take over the functions of girders. Thus mem- 
bers which up to now have been traditionally considered 
supporting elements, have in monolithic construction the task of 
transmitting loads to columns. The accentuated differences 
vanish, the roles of carrying, transmitting, and supporting loads 
cannot be isolated because the structure becomes continuous 
and is rigid; bending moments caused by loads on girders and 
slabs are not exclusively resisted by them, but to a measurable 
degree by columns and walls. 


A logical development in this direction is shell construction. 
In this system there is none of the traditional division into 
columns, beams etc. The shell membrane plays a_ universal 
role, extending in three dimensions, and gives the necessary 
This opens up tremendous 
Simple forms are employed, dimensions are re- 
duced (the thickness of the slab is usually no more than 3 


inches) and the system is suitable for spanning almost any dis- 


stiffness to the whole structure. 
possibilities. 


tance. 


It is now up to architects to exploit and adapt these new forms 
of construction. 


Concrete and Esthetics 


The esthetics of contemporary architecture may be accepted or 
not—it is not the task of this article to discuss that question. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the introduction of reinforced 
concrete has left a definite mark on the architecture of the last 


few decades. If we accept the fact that the characteristics of 


this material influenced the appearance of the buildings, bridges, 
highways, and dams of our times, then it follows that only 
the clear, honest, and uncamouflaged concrete constructions have 
added anything positive and basically new to the evolution 


of contemporary esthetics. Reinforced concrete buildings imj. 
tating Greek temples, reinforced concrete bridges with stone 
facings, do not show any signs of esthetic evolution. 


It seems that severe economic conditions work in favor of the 
appearance of structures. Engineer and architect are forced 
to remove superfluous elements. 
his structure light and simple; the architect must forego his 
attempt to “sophisticate’ and “camouflage,” seeking instead 
to accentuate the beauty of a well balanced structure and care. 
fully chosen materials. Some excellent reinforced concrete in. 
dustrial buildings have been produced, but factories usually 
remain unknown to architects. Yet those sober, prosaic build. 
ings are important signs of evolution toward an esthetic which 
is representative of our times. In the interest of beauty, economy, 
quality, honesty (and may we add: safety) of our structures, 
it behooves us to reach a better understanding of this material, 
and this understanding will doubtless be reflected in our esthetic 


appreciation. 


The Future 

The possibilities which still lie before us, which are yet far 
from exhausted, include development of new forms, of plastic 
effects, and new organization of space and masses. 


Ensuing developments in reinforced concrete (or some other 
material of similar properties) will exploit a// the advantages 
of a material which can be cast in any desired form, from 
thin shell to heavy mass, and will lead to some kind of an or- 
ganic form, and approach those developed by Nature. 


A similar development in another branch of science is to be 
observed in the streamlined form, which was developed to re 


The engineer must make ff 








Reinforcement diagrams for two types of flat slab construction: at left, reinforced on the Maillart 
principle; right, a four-way slab with mushroom column heads. In the one case, the slab is con- 
sidered a homogeneous, continuous member; in the other as a series of beams reacting on the 
column heads as if independent of one another (drawings adapted from illustrations in an article 
by Siegfried Giedion in “Circle,” published by Faber and Faber, London, 1937.) Since Giedion 
wrote that “. .. American designers have not been able to rid themselves of the idea that a slab 
is subject to stress in separate directions, and embed their rods diagonally across the floor like 
intersecting beams,” much progress has been made in this country; although many building 





codes still impose unnecessarily stringent limits on reinforced concrete design. 
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ssity of saving critical metal 
d beyond the outer row of columns so that continuous walls of glass 
block could be provided. Insulating and diffusing glass block was required in order to maintain even, glare-free 
daylighting, and closely controlled temperature and humidity—necessities of the manufacturing process. In the 
lower right photograph, the slab would appear to be truly continuous; but in the upper photo it becomes clearly 
evident that the level ceiling has been furred down; that the slab “rests” on a dropped panel atop the column. 
Engineers state that this is unnecessary except that the average building code requires it unless column spacings 
are so reduced that reinforced concrete construction becomes uneconomical. L. G. Mertz cooperated in design- 


ing the building with Lockwood Green Engineers, Inc. 


In a recent war plant, where use of reinforced concrete was dictated partly by the nece. 


in construction, flat slabs were cantilevere 











duce the dynamic air resistance and skin friction of high 
speed vehicles (certainly not for use in advertising). Stream- 
lined ships and planes approach a form employed by na- 
ture for the same purpose. Some similar form will inevitably 
develop in our structural science, but will have the task of re- 
ducing static (rather than dynamic) resistance. As the streamlined 
form represents speedy motion, so will our buildings be sym- 
bols of equilibrium. 


Architecture, Industry, and 

Schools of Architecture 

Part of the function of architecture is the creation of new ma- 
terials and the adaptation and further development of existing 
products. The specific needs of contemporary architecture will 
provide industry and science with the incentive to seek solu- 
tions for structural problems which at the present time cannot 
be answered. 


In spite of great developments in mechanical processing, con- 
veying of concrete, formwork and the placing of reinforcing bars 
Prefabricated elements 
are not the answer to these problems, for the inherent limita- 
tions of prefabrication prevent its individual adaptation to specific 
requirements and. eliminate one of the chief merits of rein- 


remain toilsome, unmechanized work. 


forced concrete. 


Uncertainty as to the uniform composition of the concrete mix- 
ture is one factor which can only be eliminated by controlling 
absolutely all the components which define the strength of the 
American codes are the first (and to my knowledge, 
the only ones) 


mixture. 
which introduce the water-cement ratio as a 
means of defining the strength of concrete for design purposes. This 
is a very important step. If once we arrive at a stage of develop- 
ment which makes it possible to depend on the strength and uni- 
formity of a concrete mix as we do on steel, the safety factor 
(which might be called the “ignorance factor”) can be greatly 
This will lead to reduction of dimensions, savings 
Because the material is in 
this sense unreliable, we waste much of it for safety’s sake. 


reduced. 
in materials, and reduced work. 


Yet, recalling the steady increase in allowable stresses permitted 
by building codes, the tendency toward more and more eco- 
The use 
of ready-mixed concrete, metal and plywood forms, prestressed 


nomical use of concrete and steel is readily visible. 
steel, vibration, etc.,. are all steps in this direction. 


Much responsibility for further evolution lies on the shoulders’ of 
architects: a demand for solving such problems, the posing of 
new questions to the designer and research engineer, are strong 
The task of the en- 
gineer is not only answering the questions, but also uncovering 


impulses to promote new developments. 


all the vast possibilities which may yet be buried in textbooks, 
scientific papers, or laboratories. 


Coordination between architect and engineer is today more im- 
The work of today’s architect and 
engineer is so involved that at best only an encyclopedic knowl- 
Stull, 
understanding of the material itself, of its basic properties and 


portant than ever before. 
edge of the work of either can be expected of the other. 


characteristics, is absolutely necessary to the architect. It is 
desirable for the structural engineer to gain a fair idea of the 
task of the architect, so that he may not just design a struc- 
ture around or in the architect’s project, but may collaborate 
with suggestions of a structural nature. Such a collaboration 
should not be restricted to actual collaboration on given projects, 


Lectures for architects, 


but should be a continuous process. 








given by engineers (and vice-versa), or organizations for study. 
ing such problems, would be means for reaching a fruitful 
coordination. 


Very important roles are played, naturally, by the schools and 
colleges. In the usual case, students of architecture attend lec. 
tures on statics, reinforced concrete, steel structures, etc. The 
average student immediately after graduation forgets most of 
his knowledge of structural matters as something which is not 
essential to the prosecution of his profession. As a matter of 
fact, he may in all his career never need actually to employ 
his knowledge of structural design. His knowledge ordinarily 
is far too little to enable him to tackle anything but the very 
simplest problems of reinforced concrete design. Any compli- 
cated problem has to be solved by the structural engineer, and 
concrete design becomes a mystery for him, a trade secret known 
only to people who are able to manipulate the slide rule and 
complicated mathematical formulae. Yet understanding and 
handling problems of continuous framing does not require any 
great amount of higher mathematics. It requires the ability to 
visualize deflected structures completely and well, sound judg. 
ment, and a goodly amount of logical thought. The average 
person, armed only with a basic knowledge of statics, should 
be able to get a fairly good “feeling” of all the “mysterious” 
problems of continuous reinforced concrete structures. This 
should be emphasized in schools of architecture, in courses on 
structural design. 


The student should receive basic knowledge, and the background 
of advanced methods of structural design and analysis. At the 
end of his course, he should not be expected to be able to take 
over the work of the structural engineer, but he should be able 
to judge his own plans, as to their compatibility with the chosen 
form of structure and framing. He should be able to design archi- 
tecturally so that his plans make it possible for the engineer to de- 
sign a simple structure. He should be able, also, at a very early 
stage of design, to determine the required form of structure, 
and be able to follow it through simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of his project. For this purpose, he needs to know 
a lot about the trickiest parts of structural design, but does not 
need to be able to design, structurally, himself. 


Colleges of engineering might incorporate in their courses some- 
thing on the esthetics of construction, knowledge which could 
be most beneficial for the graduate engineer. Esthetics are as 
mysterious to the engineer as statics to the architect. I think 
a generation of architects and structural engineers educated 
along these lines could give an enormous impulse to the de- 
velopment of both architecture and engineering. 


American scientists and research engineers have in the last 
decade made important discoveries in the field of reinforced 
concrete engineering. Reinforced concrete, originally a French 
discovery, which in its early stages was mastered by French and 
German constructors, has developed in its own way in the 
United States for several years. New, precise methods of design- 
ing have been introduced by Americans, particularly in the field 
of analysis of continuous frames, in which American methods 
have outstripped the European. The work of Professor Hardy 
Cross, an American, is one of thé most important contribu- 
tions to the science of mastering indeterminate continuous struc- 
tures. But his methods, though known in Spain and parts of 
South America, are often ignored here. 


I think reinforced concrete engineers are far ahead of architects. 
It is time for architects to catch up... . 
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Roberts & Schaefer 


Examples of recent barrel-vaulted, reinforced concrete shell construction (the “Z-D” system) in 
various war plants. Above, an airplane engine plant built in 1942; below, a rubber factory and 
warehouse. ]. T. Canizaro was the architect of the rubber factory. Roberts & Schaefer Co. were 
designing and supervising engineers for all the buildings shown here. 











Two reinforced concrete bridges by Mail- 
lart, both in Switzerland: above, bridge 


over the Salgina-Tobel, built in 1929-30: 
here’ the evolution of his bridge design, 
into a system of flat and curved slabs 
wherein stresses are exactly counterbal- 
anced, 1s becoming evident. In the bridge 
over the Schwandbach (at left and below) 
built in 1933, development has reached 
the stage which permits design of a curved 
bridge, necessary because of the highway 
location. Traffic travels directly on the 
horizontal membrane. 
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Discussions on Urbanism 


This is the sixth installment of the reports on the discussions held vy the Planning and Housing Division, 
School of Architecture, Columbia University. The final installment will be published later. 


| Wartime Tools for Postwar Urban Planning, by Charles S. Ascher, NHA Regional Representative, lecturer, author, 
member of planning, housing, administration, and citizens’ organizations including NAHO, ASPO, Citizens Housing 
Council, N. Y. State Federation of Official Planning Boards, Etc. 


(Continued from the July issue) 

One of the experts whom Fortune had brought to Syracuse in 
expounding the full-employment economy preached by my good 
friend Alvin Hansen, had pointed out the importance of the 
expansion of social services in such an economy. I was asked to 
dine with several industrialists who were the leading spirits in the 
Council of Social Agencies, to spell out with them more spe- 
cifically what a program of preventive-medicine could mean, of 
mental hygiene that would avoid maladjustments and do away 
with the tremendously expensive system of state institutions for 
the maladjusted, of recreation, libraries, adult education. These 
business men were enthusiastic about the possibilities of such a 
program, but it was clear that in this community of nearly 250,- 
000 there was nobody who could translate it into either the needed 
physical facilities or staff. It was a drink of cool, fresh water to 
their thirsting lips to learn that the Urban Section of the NRPB 
was pulling together national standards for some of these social 
service. Given those as starting points, Syracuse could figure out 
for itself how to apply them locally. This episode illustrated to me 
vividly a reason why the development of urban programs will 
continue to call for collaboration between local and _ national 
agencies. 


And the encouraging development of our war housing program 
is that in 150 or more communities there are war housing ad- 
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housing surveys in Scandinavia. 


In 1937 the Cooperative Building Society of Sweden (H.S.B.) 
had granted research funds to a small group of scholars con- 
nected with the Social Science Institute to investigate home life 
in Stockholm in order to suggest architectural improvements in 
functional design of the individual dwelling unit in the cus- 
tomary large tenement house. We found that no similar in- 
vestigation had ever been undertaken. 


Even today this entire field of observation, dealing with the 
functions of family life in order to improve its physical shelter, 
is being treated on a more or less pre-scientific level. The archi- 
tect uses intuition. Education in this field is carried out on 
the basis of apprentice-master relationships. The young archi- 
tect works in the office of an experienced designer and thus 
gtadually absorbs some wisdom and skill. Only systematic in- 
vestigations in this field will make it possible to bring this bor- 
derline subject into the regular curriculum of our schools of 
architecture. 


In Sweden we asked for the cooperation of the family in filling 
Our activity records for a period of eight days. Every member 
of the family gave a chronological account of his activities and 
Indicated the rooms in which these activities had taken place. In 
addition, social workers discussed with tenants the whole range 
of relevant problems of home adjustment and provided us with 
@ rough sketch of the furniture arrangement in these homes. 
hese data proved useful in indicating family attitudes and _spe- 
cific frustrations due to misunderstandings of the intentions of 
the designing architect. We asked also for identification data 


visory committees backing up these local first-aid stations set up 
by NHA’s Homes Use Service, that we call war housing centers. 
In one community in my region it took six weeks to organize 
this committee: I have been told that it is the first time in that 
community that any committee has been organized on which 
all groups are represented. A live-wire young liberal leader in 
that small, conservative community is making that committee 
learn to work together. The members have their self-interests: 
this builder urges more housing because he wants priorities; that 
manufacturer does not want too many workers brought into 
town to upset his pattern of cheap, contented labor. But when 
we put before them our proposals for war housing and ask their 
advice, they are prepared to arrive at a consensus—these interests 
wash out or else the people learn somehow to work together. 


Maybe when the war is over that spirit will disappear. I like 
to believe that it won’t. It won’t because the pressures that have 
fused the community together, that have molded these crude 
wartime tools won’t be relieved for a long time even when the 
heat of war is over. We shall have the pressures of re-absorbing 
the soldiers and war workers into a peacetime economy of full 
employment and a postwar world of decent homes in well 
planned communities. Perhaps these continued pressures will help 
us refine these tools. 


Planning: Economic and Social Aspects, by Svend Riemer; Professor, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Cornell University; formerly staff member of Department of Sociology, University of Washington; noted for study and 


referring to the type of family and the type of home involved. 
The study was based upon a random sample of the household 
lists of Stockholm city. We restricted ourselves, however, to 
families with children, and to dwelling units containing apart- 
ments up to four rooms only (this latter category covering 85 
percent of all families in that city). Fifty percent of all families 
approached filled out activity records and were interviewed. 


When I came to this country and discussed our investigation 
with interested architects and other experts I was often con- 
fronted with the embarrassingly level-headed question: “Exactly 
how does this teach us to build better houses?” 


As a result of the Swedish investigation, we are able to point to 
a number of results of practical importance. There were strik- 
ing differences in the housing facilities required by the white- 
collar group and the manual labor group. The desire for pri- 
vacy was much less ‘developed in the latter, but it was quite 
strong among the white-collar workers, where the nervous ten- 
sion of occupational routine during the day made it desirable 
for the individual to be able to isolate himself to some extent 
during the evening. These white-collar families wanted privacy 
above all, and were willing to accept individual rooms of a mini- 
mum size in order to carry on separate leisure-time activities. 
Manual laborers were willing to sacrifice privacy for space. They 
were very sensitive to the small cubicles of the modern city 
apartment. Their social habits were different. The family usually 
gathered in the living room or the kitchen during the evening 
for leisure time and recreation. 
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This social differentiation was also reflected in their furniture 
arrangement. Labor families preferred a concentric arrangement 
of furniture around a large table, while a number of the white- 
collar employees separated their furniture in the living room in 
such a manner that each corner, so to speak, contained a special 
set of furniture to which the individual members of the family 
were able to withdraw. 


In the labor group the whole family tends to cling together at 
all times of the day. The child of pre-school age stays with the 
mother and follows her during her housekeeping activities. When 
the gainfully employed members of the family come home they 
drift to the kitchen to chat with each other and to keep com- 
pany with the housewife. Even after dinner they sit and chat in 
the kitchen rather than in the living room. This would indicate 
an extension of the kitchen rather than the living room wher- 
ever housing facilities are definitely aimed at a group of man- 
On the basis of these data it is possible to com- 
pute statistics about the percentage of time spent in either the 
kitchen or the living room, thus suggesting changes in the rela- 
tive size of these individual rooms. The importance of the 
kitchen as a general living room decreases as the size of the 
apartment increases. But there are variations even within the 
same income level and the same type of apartment as we go 
from white-collar to manual laboring groups. 


ual laborers. 


Such occupancy statistics may be used also to give tentative 
anwers to the question, “Does housing affect social maladjust- 
ment, crime, and juvenile delinquency?” We were able to show 
how the size of the apartment affected the leisure-time activities 
of the children. We computed the time which adolescent boys 
and girls spent inside and outside the home after five o’clock in 
the afternoon. We found that 50 percent more time was spent 
at home among children living in four-room apartments than 
among those living in two-room apartments. This indicates 
very clearly—and further investigation should amplify this state- 
ment—that crowding actually pushes the younger generation out 
of the home. 


More important is the fact that we are able to form an opinion 
as to how it is possible for family life to adjust itself to the 
crowded conditions which are prevalent in Sweden without im- 
pairing morale, cleanliness, and mental hygiene. 


If we were to transfer the crowded living conditions of the 
apartment houses of Stockholm to this country the consequence 
would undoubtedly be social as well as personal disorganization. 
In Sweden we visualize a minimum of social maladjustment. A 
contributing cause is probably to be seen in the rural traditions 
of that country where families became adjusted to staying, at 
least in winter time, in the one heated room of the house, the 
kitchen. They adjust themselves to a minimum of space at home 
and take advantage of the excellent equipment with which they 
are furnished in the modern apartment. 


I have been trying lately to develop a questionnaire which will 
make it possible for the American architect to test the functional 
One of the greatest difh- 
culties in developing such a research instrument was the neces- 
sity of getting the opinions of the people involved without, how- 
ever, relying entirely upon their judgment. Most people do not 
know what type of home they need. Gadgets, as well as the 
correction of the greatest handicap in the last home, are the 
dominating factors that determine the choice of a residence. The 
average housewife is not able to visualize the whole complexity 
of the problem of adjusting routine to a particular home. 


adequacy of the home he designs. 


In any sort of questionnaire you can scarcely avoid subjective and 
unreliable judgment. 
tions. 


You have to be afraid of suggesting solu- 
You may travel along the whole range of home facili- 
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ties that may be provided and then you can finally ask, as some 
sociologists have done successfully: “Are you happy, average 


happy, or very happy?” You can correlate that with the whole 
set of identification data. That may seem clumsy but there have 
been excellent sociological investigations using as crude an in. 
strument as that. But we wanted to avoid such general sub. 
jective judgments as long as possible. What else could we do? 


I went through the whole range of home adjustment problems 
and formulated a series of questions asking for inconveniences 
that might have arisen in present homes. I did not trust the 
housewife to tell me whether she wanted more space here or 
there. I did not want an esthetic judgment but I did want 
to know whether, in connection with specific activities carried 
out in the home, there was sufficient space, sufficient privacy, and 
whether the equipment, as well as the design, was adequate, 
On such a basis it should be possible to evaluate what functions 
are handicapped by design and what particular items need re- 
consideration by the architect. 


Some recent attempts to evaluate the functional adequacy of home 
designs have failed because the problem was approached on a 
relatively superficial level. Good theory here, we hope, is going 
to turn into good work in the long run. The greatest difficulty 
involved in such tests is the circumstance that there are two 
variables, both affecting the home adjustment of the family: the 
physical shelter based on the design, and the traditions and habits 
of the family, their ability to adjust to the physical shelter as it 
stands. It will never be possible to construct the “ideal” home for 
the family. It will be necessary for the architect to experiment 
indefinitely with a great variety of designs to meet different hous- 
ing needs. It will be necessary to provide not only for needs 
as they are today, but even as they are going to be in thirty or 
fifty years, when social change will have affected family life in 
a more or less unpredictable manner. 


Housing is an enterprise that involves compromise from the 
beginning to the end. The home planner starts out with a def- 
nite margin in the family budget and then proceeds to speculate 
on possible facilities which can be provided for with this margin 
as a rental basis. The question is not: “What does the family 
want?” The question is rather: “What does the family want 
to sacrifice in order to gain other advantages?” 


An interesting article in the <Architectural Record (“Housing 
From the Tenant’s Viewpoint,” Elizabeth Coit, April, 1942) is, 
in the final outcome, not too useful because the author missed 
this very point. She discussed, item by item, the living room, 
bathroom, dining room, bedroom, and complaints concerning 
them. Her recommendations are sound and profitable to the 
architect, but her conclusions are that you need a larger living 
room, a larger kitchen, a larger bathroom, etc.; in fact, an apart- 
ment or a home double the size that can be provided for the 
given rent. Several similar investigations fall short on exactly 
this point. They do not specify which type of family is able to 
accept certain disadvantages in order to have a larger living 
room, or a smaller living room in order to have a larger kitchen. 
In these investigations the problem is not formulated in those 
terms in which it offers itself to the architect. 


On the basis of cost and technological calculations the architect 
can usually determine the total space which he can provide for 
the family. Then he will have to compromise with regard to 1n- 
terior design, placement of walls, partitions, etc. The family will 
have to compromise either privacy for the sake of space, or space 
for the sake of privacy. They cannot have both to the full extent 
of their needs. Only that investigation will be useful to him 
which gives a clear indication as to which disadvantages are ac- 
ceptable for the sake of which advantages. 
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It is necessary also to decide upon the right compromise with 
regard to another alternative; namely, distance versus proximity 
in the arrangement of various units in the home design. The 
bathroom should not be too close to the bedroom because of 
noise interference, but it should not be too far either to avoid 


cumbersome traffic and transportation. The home design has 
to strike upon some sort of an optimum. Finally, there will have 
to be a compromise between providing either a relative maxi- 
mum of total space or to invest more money in an efficient 
kitchen and home equipment (closets) in order to make even a 
home of limited size livable. In the modern metropolis with 
high land values and expensive steel constructions, the tendency 
is definitely in favor of equipment rather than space. This re- 
flects existing cost relations and also the organization of our 
industries. Mechanical refrigerators, kitchen equipment, and 
similar items take advantage of industrial concentration and 
relatively cheap mass production. The same certainly cannot be 
said about residential construction as such. 


Which needs should be accommodated and which can be relatively 
neglected? We can either accommodate the everyday life routine 
or a limited number of special occasions when the family invites 
a number of their friends for a nice dinner to be served in the 
living room. Should the latter be enlarged or should the size 
of the kitchen be increased? It is not always possible to do both. 
We cannot set up norms but we can find out by sociological 
investigation what different types of families actually prefer. 


We should not have in mind the construction of the “ideal home” 
which can be published in some sort of manual for the architect. 
We should consider the problem much more realistically, being 
as complex as it really is. Home planning will have to be re- 
lated to the process of home adjustment, which is dependent upon 
family attitudes as well as upon the qualities of the physical 
structure. The home for the middle classes and the lower in- 
come groups will never even approximate ideal conditions. The 
“houser” is really a social planner who will have to visualize the 
coordination of construction activities as well as an educational 
program that might be necessary in order to teach people how 
to take best possible advantage of a given building. This is par- 
ticularly true where the architect considers the neighborhood as 
the adequate unit for the planning of residential housing rather 
If tenants do not take advantage of 
neighborhood facilities offered, the home planner may have missed 
the point due to lack of insight into their psychological and so- 
ciological make-up. 


than the individual home. 


I think we should gradually get away from somewhat stereotyped 
attempts in recent literature to measure the effects of good and bad 
housing. I do not want to criticize the excellent pioneer work of 
F. Stuart Chapin in this field but it seems to me that we should 
strain ourselves in the future to make—as_ sociologists—contri- 
butions that are of more immediate practical usefulness to the 
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architect. Chapin contributed to the development of methods for 
objective measurement in the housing field and is making further 
advances with this highly specialized problem. It is somewhat 
disconcerting, however, to glance through a research bulletin, 
Social Aspects of Housing, which USHA distributed two years 
ago. The main emphasis was again on the effects of housing 
and only that, visualizing widespread research activities in uni- 
versities and other research institutes dealing with the effects 
of good and bad housing on social maladjustment, crime, juvenile 
delinquency, etc. This type of research may be of interest to 
the sociologist but it will never be specifically useful to the archi- 
tect and the “houser”; the architect is interested in it only be. 
cause it furnishes him with justification of slum-clearance and 
other housing activities. It provides good advertising material, but 
does not assist in the process of home planning. 


I feel challenged to connect my research more closely to prob- 
lems of home design as they appear in the architect’s ofice. My 
home adjustment test has been distributed so far to a random 
sample of 300 middle-class families in Seattle and to 100 prospec- 
tive tenants of a government housing project in that city. I am 
rechecking these latter cases with regard to their new homes in 
the project. Results are not available yet. But I cannot expect 
more from these investigations than very general indications as to 
the most prominent inconveniences and frustrations. I hope there 
will be an advance beyond previous research, inasmuch as it 
should be possible to indicate more specifically what items in de- 
sign and equipment need correction most urgently. 


The next step will be a concentration on more limited design 
problems. If it is necessary to provide a dining space that over- 
laps either with the kitchen or the’ living room, which is more 
desirable? The answer will not indicate one or the other as 
the ideal arrangement, but should indicate for which families one 
or the other arrangement is more suitable. In Seattle dwelling 
units in a housing project were designed in such a manner as to 
make it necessary to cross the living room in order to get into 
the kitchen. There have been complaints but we do not know as 
yet whether the architect did not make the right decision, as he 
tried to avoid great density of cross traffic at the entrance door. 
Different solutions of this specific problem will have to be tested 
after having been in use for some time. 


Fortunately most architects interested in the housing field are 
rather good sociologists on an intuitive, pre-scientific level. But 
certain inadequacies in functional design occur again and again 
and can be weeded out only by further empirical studies which 
coordinate the viewpoint of the sociologist with that of the archi- 
tect. I hope that the home planner of the future will recognize 
the possibilities of sociological assistance. A relatively unim- 
portant investment in a sociological investigation which brings 
out the relative value of various home designs, conducted in the 
initial stages of home or neighborhood planning, may greatly in- 
crease the happiness and the morale of the future tenant. 


New York City and Its Relation to the Postwar World, by John Bell Condliffe, Associate Director of Division of 
Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Research Secretary for the Institute of Pacific 


Relations; associated with Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations; author of books on international 


trade and international relations. 


The evolution of cities from east to west across Europe is clearly 
connected with the growth of commerce. One can trace the de- 
Velopment of applied science—as it is related to transportation, 
cominunication, and equally to production—in the great cities 
Which became the centers of new trade. The development of 
Westcrn Europe prior to the Industrial Revolution followed the 
8row th of cities first in northern Italy and then over the passes, 
up the river valleys of southern Germany, and along the great 
roulcs of medieval trade, through France, to the Low Countries, 
and ‘inally to the place where these routes branched, some going 
to England and some further north. 


All of the cities of the Middle Ages followed the same pattern. 
They were compact, built primarily for defense, and were usu- 
ally surrounded by a wall. What beauty there was in them was 
largely interior, its best expression being in the decorations and 
furnishings of the Guild Halls and other centers where craftsmen 
and traders met. Not until quite late in the history of western 
Europe, not until the early part of the 17th Century, did London 
outgrow the area of the old Roman London. All the develop- 
ments, however, are of very similar pattern until the application 
of steam power to production and, at the same time, to means 
of communication, presented an entirely new problem to the 
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of communication, presented an entirely new problem to the 
people engaged in manufacture and trade. This period of great 
urban expansion is characteristic almost entirely of the last 150 
years. In Europe, in 1930, there were more than ten times as 
many cities with a population of more than 100,000 than there 
were in 1830; and every city which had a population of 100,000 
in 1830 had over a million in 1930. This rate of increase, a 
product of the Industrial Revolution, was progressing until the 
last two decades. 


The basic reason for the great rise of these new manufacturing 
cities, particularly in England, was a change in the technique of 
industry and, therefore, in the location of factories. This was 
the period during which the balance of population in England 
shifted from the south to the north. Nearly everything had to 
be improvised in the industrial north where cities grew like 
Topsy; there was no planning. One sees the same kind of 
growth where urbanism is now even more developed. Not only 
in this country but in all new countries there has been more 
development of big cities in relation to population than in the 
older areas of settlement. One of the most industrialized and 
urbanized countries is Australia which, having only seven and a 
half million people, has two great cities of over a million popu- 
lation and four smaller cities with hundreds of thousands of 
people. 


Industrial development in the East has come about in the same 
way. Centers of western trade, such as Bombay, Rangoon, Singa- 
pore, and Shanghai are all along the sea coast. Railroad lines 
lead to these ports so that traffic goes out to western European 
centers, and particularly to England. The map of Africa has a 
lace fringe around the edge where the railways are marked 
leading to the different ports. This 19th Century system is dead. 
We shall not again have trade of the type which developed these 
great coastal cities and which led to the type of city of which 
New York is a good example. 

In 1880 there were no cities of 100,000 population in the United 
States. Gradually cities developed, and they all developed at 
breaks in transportation, first of all on the sea coast, then on 
lakes and rivers. After the great transcontinental railroad lines 
were built in the Seventies, every city that came within the range 
of a 100,000 population was a railway junction. Cities grew as 
a result of this new form of transportation. As long as the bulk 
of the trade consisted of shifting heavy goods by rail to con- 
centrated centers of manufacture, the inevitable result was that 
the cities grew at the expense of the country population, and 
super-cities grew faster than great cities. The automobile has 
brought the development of satellite cities, and suburban areas 
around the great cities, with the consequent real estate values that 
have come to places like London and New York. One can see 
this development more easily in London than in New York be- 
cause of the latter’s position on the island of Manhattan. “Rib- 
bon” building has developed along the roads leading out to a 
ring of suburban factories eight, ten, or fifteen miles from Lon- 
don. There is a certain decentralization, but it is not planned, 
and it has brought a development of a drab suburban life rather 
than country life. 


Now we face the beginning of another development. The air- 
plane is going to add its influence, though perhaps not as fast 
as some persons think, to that of the railroad and automobile. 
The automobile was added to the railway and a ring of satellite 
cities grew around a great city built by the railroad. The air- 
plane will be added to the automobile and the railroad. It is 
difficult to foresee what this change in communication will mean 
but the railroad and the automobile will still be effective and 
probably dominant for some time. 


Before taking up the effects of this change, however, I should like 
to go more specifically into some trends that seem to be apparent 
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in the nature of international trade as it is influenced by develop. 
ing means of communication. It seems probable that just as 
trucks and automobiles took away much passenger freight from 
the older means of transportation, and much of the valuable light 
freight, particularly for short hauls, so the airplane will have a 
selective influence on trade. We are now in the unhealthy posi- 
tion of having to use air transport for things not suitable to it. 
We use mica in order to build apparatus for warships and air- 
planes; so airplanes coming from India bring mica. It is waste- 
ful for it is necessary to bring twelve pounds of mica for every 
pound that can be used. In the same way tin and tung oil were 
brought out from China by plane after the Burma Road was 
closed. In wartime, air transport is being used uneconomically 
for heavy and bulky commodities. This is not likely to con- 
tinue in peace time because it is too expensive. But there is 
likely to be a residual of air transport which will be used to take 
commodities that have high value in small bulk, and to take 
passengers. I believe the British, in planning the rebuilding of 
Southhampton, are reckoning on the possibility that ocean liner 
traffic across the Atlantic will be greatly impeded by the com- 
petition of transatlantic air transport and are preparing facilities 
for the new form of transportation. Their cities when rebuilt 
will be oriented, at least to some extent, toward airports inland 
and ports for seaplanes. This is not a prophecy, but it does illus- 
trate the possibilities in the situation. It is likely that in other 
cities, conveniently placed for transatlantic crossings, similar forces 
will be at work. Any new developments in the city of New 
York should try to anticipate the necessity of combining terminal 
facilities for air, rail, and sea in close proximity. It would not 
be surprising to find that Grand Central would lose custom as 
compared with a terminal facility near an airport with more 
spacious surroundings than La Guardia Field. On the west 
coast, San Francisco would appear to be more favorably situated 
than Los Angeles. 


There has been in process for two or three decades a trend which 
will be greatly accelerated by war shifts of industrial development 
to those areas. The point may be illustrated by the attitude of 
Indian and Chinese leaders toward future economic development. 
A recent Indian statement was prefaced by saying that, to the 
Indians, everyone from the West is a European—whether British, 
Dutch, German, or American—representing those forces of the 
industrial west which came with trade and investment and built 
in India those great ports through which the trade and produce 
of the country flows, not to the domestic development of India, 
but to the markets of the world. “When you come and build 
cities, railroads, and factories,” the report went on, “you use 
your own people, your own insurance companies, your own tech- 
nicians, your own sailors, and the only use you make of our people 
is as laborers, and this we are determined to stop. We will 
not again accept investments on your terms. We will develop 
our own country for the development and training of the tech- 
nical capacities of our own people and for the raising of our 
standard of living. We may do it badly, but we are going to 
see that we have our own architects and scientists, so that in- 
dustry shall be a means not only of livelihood but also of in- 
tellectual and social training for our people.” Chinese, Filipinos, 
and representatives from other Asiatic countries sat by listening 
to this statement in smiling agreement. Such a statement 1s 
a natural development of the democratic influence which entered 
these countries. We are apt to forget that when the British 
prescribed a system of education for the Indians, Macaulay pre- 
scribed, among other textbooks in English literature, Milton’s 
Areopagitica, the defense of liberty against tyrants. The Indians 
have learned the text very well. The more they learn it and 
put it into practice the better it will be for their own country and 
for the future of the English people. There will be in the fu- 
ture self-directed and interior development such as has been tak- 
ing place in Soviet Russia where the great centers of industry 
have grown up, not at ports, but in the interior where the re- 
sources are. We shall not again in our time see Shanghai as im- 
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portant as it used to be. We shall see, on the other hand, the 
development of Hankow and other interior ports. 


This shift of attitude and actual industrial developmeni, which 
goes on in Latin America as well as in the Far East, means that 
there is a pull of population from the North Atlantic to other 
oceans. Just after the last war the Economic Intelligence Service 
of the League of Nations stated that the world’s trade was passing 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. That must mean a shift of 
population and industrial development such as is now taking place 
in California and the southern states, and a dispersal of indus- 
try away from the industrial East. After all there are some of 
the materials of modern industry here, but those materials can be 
found in other parts of the country. Materials are not the only 
basis for the location of industry. 


The development of new products is also important. One recent 
development is the production of light metals, which means rela- 
tively less demand for steel and other bulky construction materials 
for machines and houses. These are paralleled by plastics of 
various kinds and by new textile products. 


The location of industry is determined largely by the optimum 
point at which transport costs can be minimized. If the ma- 
terials are lighter the transport costs become less important 
factors in the equation that determines the location of industry. 
It is much easier to bring aluminum or magnesium for as- 
sembly and working to California and it is easier to erect light 
metal industries there than it is to bring coal from Utah or iron 
ore from the Lake Superior region. They are building steel mills 
in California but that industry is probably less economic than the 
development of the light metal and light textile industry. As the 
development of scientific research brings us these light materials 
there is likely to be a considerable shift in the locating of in- 
dustry toward the potential markets or nearer the sources of 
power, be they coal, petroleum, or electricity. 


Industry has taken a different form. The cities of the 19th Cen- 
tury grew up to house plants (they could still be seen in Eng- 
land just before the war) which were very small in size and 
completely self-contained. In New Zealand, for example, which 
is not an industrialized country, the scale of butter production is 
very big. This is why New Zealand soldiers were surprised to 
see the scale of agriculture in England. They were used to 
flocks of 150,000 sheep. It was a shock to them to see the small 
flocks in England, where the sheep were sheared by hand, when 
they had seen them sheared by machinery, several hundred a 
day. In many of the towns of the industrial north factories 
bearing trade names for cloth that are well known were very 
small. One factory, in operation till quite recently, had its power 
supplied by an engine installed over a hundred years ago. That 
is the kind of factory around which the industrial cities of the 
19th Century grew. But our modern factories have come to de- 
pend more and more upon scientific research done in great 
laboratories and they have come to constitute a unit which makes 
it worth while to put the factories and the residences for the 
Working people out in the country areas. 


It is doubtful whether we can restore the kind of trade that 
depended only on private enterprise. The increasing degree of 
government intervention contributes to the already marked 
growth of capital cities. If we are forced into a system of trade 
in which government officials conduct marketing negotiations, 
ther: won’t be such need for great mercantile houses in a city 
like New York. If the financing goes to the government it will 
import, export, and do the banking instead of private investment 
houses, and Wall Street will be bluer still. Any trend toward 
an increasing measure of government control will strike a blow 
at great commercial cities. 


From the economic point of view, cities grow at breaks in trans- 
portation, at the water’s edge, or at a change in the management 
of a railroad system. Sometimes the mere manipulation of rail- 


road rates has been important. One factor in the development 
of America has been that natural line of division bet »-the 
states, the Mississippi River. The railroad goes to the a 
then another road takes over and where there is a break one will 
find a large town. What I am suggesting about New York in 
this connection is that the change in the nature of transportation, 
which may be gradual but continuous, together with the trend 
toward air traffic, may locate the break of transportation at new 
points. The quickest way of getting to the Far East may be over 
the North Pole to Siberia. The quickest way to London may mean 
the development of terminal facilities for Europe north of New 
York. The quickest route to Russia and the Far East may involve 
the development of a great Alaskan port, which will take away 
some of the trade. If the silk trade should recover, a large part 
of it may come across by air express instead of by express ships, 
and if it does, may not come to Seattle but to Fairbanks and 
from there to the centers of manufacturing. That center may not 
be Paterson, New Jersey. The result of this change in transpor- 
tation may be not so much a direct decline of New York as a de- 
cline of the ring of industrial towns around New York. 


The second group of city services is commercial and financial. 
A great part of the money-earning activity of the city consists in 
these services. The heart of any great commercial city consists 
of the banking and insurance houses, the stock exchange, the 
markets. These go with commercial services. London could 
not have operated as a financial clearing city if cheek by jowl 
with the banks there were not the metal exchange, the cotton 
exchange, the wool exchange, and other commodity markets. 
The services rendered in connection with the turnover of trade 
and the financing of trade and investment are important to a 
city. 


Heavy manufacturing grows near a port or near a break in trans- 
portation. But if the importance of heavy manufacturing di- 
minishes this may diminish the importance of manufacturing lo- 
cations near traffic centers. It may be easier to produce air- 
planes in Wichita, Kansas. 


Finally, there are the supplementary manufactures which grow 
out of city services. When any great change occurs in the eco- 
nomic circumstances, this fringe of dependent, secondary occu- 
pation is apt to go through a long period of travail. The best 
illustration of this is what Hammond called “the long tragedy of 
the hand-loom weavers” who were finally forced out by the 
efficiency of the new manufacturing methods. In his most 
challenging book, The Clash of Progress and Security, Professor 
A. G. B. Fisher puts forward the thesis that scientific production 
leads away from dependence upon primitive agriculture and simple 
manufactures to secondary and tertiary industries. As the national 
income increases a greater proportion of the population is en- 
gaged in the provision of services for the rest of the population. 
This has a great deal to do with the kind of housing one wants 
to provide for people in great cities. The development may be 
illustrated by contrast. Not only in China and India, but in 
3ulgaria and other parts of Eastern Europe, 80 percent of the 
population is on the land. It takes the continuous work of four 
people in every five to produce the goods necessary for five people. 
In New Zealand or Australia where there is a great export sur- 
plus of agricultural products, about one in every five or six per- 
sons is engaged directly in agricultural production. That gives 
a margin of four people out of every five, either for manufac- 
turing or for secondary and tertiary services. Incidentally, it is 
one reason why New Zealand exports so many of its people. 


Perhaps in the course of the next half century we shall see a de. 
velopment of the process that Charles Kingsley foreshadowed a 
century ago when he said, commenting upon the evils of urban 
development, that what we need is neither city life nor country 
life, but an interpenetration of the two so that we shall have an 
urban countryside in the sense that there will be a great area in 
which we have the facilities for transportation and the modern 
conveniences of living combined with rural amenities. 
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Discussions on Urbanism 


a4 


Up to the present, American cities have not been bombed, nor 
have we had to apply the torch to any of our buildings. War’s 
destruction, however, is no substitute for slum clearance; the 
enemy is usually not obliging enough to bomb blighted areas, 
nor would much military advantage be gained by burning down 
South Harlem. The report to the British Parliament of the 
committee headed by Mr. Justice Uthwatt concludes that recon- 
structing blighted areas “is as important as the rebuilding of war- 
devastated areas and in our view the tasks cannot be treated as 
separate and distinct, but should be regarded as different parts 
of a single problem.” 


In this country we, fortunately, have no civilian casualties and no 
precious structures to rebuild as a result of war damage. The 
problem with us is whether we have the intelligence, imagina- 
tion and, above all, the will to devote resources that will not 
have to be devoted to repairing war’s devastation to the cure 
of a disease which, though not acute and not dramatized by 
bombing, is becoming progressively more deadly. 


I shall not attempt to discuss symptoms of the disease that has 
blighted American cities. They are well summarized in the 
Handbook on Urban Rehabilitation published by the Federal 
Housing Administration. But we may observe that as a re- 
sult of the lack of planning administered in the public interest, 
we have, after expending vast sums of money, succeeded only 
in producing cities that are financially embarrassed, and large 
parts of which are unattractive to live in; that urban real estate 
—the investment in which forms a substantial part of the port- 
folios of savings banks, insurance companies, and trust com- 
panies—is valued for tax purposes, in many cities, at figures 
which cannot be economically supported, and which interfere 
with a reasonable development of land. Rapid transit, paid 
for by taxpayers, has drawn people from the centers of cities 
to more comfortable living conditions in suburbs. 


Herbert Nelson, Vice President of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, said recently: “High buildings struck this coun- 
try like a new fashion and sprang up as an expression of the 
engineering achievement of our civilization. The tragic truth, 
however, is that they do not pay. You may be surprised to know 
that there are only about 500 buildings in the United States 
of 20 stories or more in height, and these 500 buildings make 
a story of complete financial disaster.” 


Most informed persons admit the existence of the disease. Most 
of them think something must be done about it. Most, | 
think, are in accord that whatever is done mus: be done on a 
large scale, that patchwork will no longer serve. Many realize 
that limits must be imposed on the optimism and _ irresponsi- 
bility of the builder and the realtor. There are, however, dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how to go about it, and basic is the 
question of what controls must be exercised in the public in- 
terest for carrying out the plan, and for operating the struc- 
tures once they are built. Redevelopment of American cities 
calls for their modification, so that they will become better 
and more comfortable places in which to live and work. It 
should involve a reasonable and practicable fiscal program— 
one that will harmonize, as far as possible, the interests of 
citizens, taxpayers, Owners, businessmen, and investors. 


American cities are not the only American institutions that have 
not worked perfectly. In recent years the public has found it 
necessary to step in and reorganize railroads, public utilities, 
and public financing generally. Techniques that have been 
applied in reorganizing public service enterprises may be use- 
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ful here, for though in many ways the problems are simpler, 
they are not unlike those that face cities. 


In railroads, public utilities, and financing, optimism and _ in- 
efficiency, and sometimes selfishness and _ irresponsibility, _re- 
sulted in over-capitalization. Price tags on securities were 
frequently meaningless. The concerns that were financed could 
not make a return to investors upon the capitalization basis 
that had resulted, in part at least, from lack of supervision 
in the public interest. The reorganizations that followed were 
largely concerned with readjustment of the financial set-up 
but not wholly. Thus, in the case of the reorganization of twu 
bankrupt railroads, where the plan called for the lease of the 
property of one to the other, the railroads resisted the provision 
of the plan requiring them to take care of employees likely 
to be displaced, and to make provisions for covering the moving 
expenses of those who had to take new positions and move to 
new locations. They argued that employees were not part 
of the public whose interest was to be promoted by the plan. 
But the United States Supreme Court in construing the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to see that the plan 
promoted the public interest, held that it was proper for the 
Commission to require provisions for the protection of dis- 
placed employees. 


Nowadays in reorganizations the techniques of controls run to a 
pattern. A plan is required to be fair, to be feasible, and to 
contain provisions for carrying out its terms. 


Translating such experience to the question of urban redevelop- 
ment: a plan to be fair should harmonize interests of inhabi- 
tants, businessmen, owners, taxpayers and investors; the plan 
to be feasible must provide means for obtaining funds to carry out 
its provisions. 


About this question of controls there is a widespread difference 
of opinion. This was illustrated recently by public discussion 
concerning the propriety of the Hampton-Mitchell Amendment 
to a bill passed in 1942 providing for the creation of so-called 
Redevelopment Companies. The amendment was designed to 
induce insurance company money to come into the redevelop- 
ment field. To do this it eliminated some of the safeguards 
in the original bill. The president of the Regional Plan As- 
sociation of New York strongly supported the amendment 
and warned that an opportunity might be missed by disputing 
minor details. The distinguished former Commissioner of Hous- 
ing thought that substantial controls in the public interest, which 
he believed would be eliminated by the amendment, were not 
“minor details.” The Citizens’ Housing Council of New York 
took the same view. Mayor LaGuardia dismissed all objections 
with a wave of his hand. Governor Dewey approved the amend- 
ment, saying, “The immediate practical problem is housing 
or no housing. The answer is in favor of housing.” 


Underlying the differences in point of view is the deep-rooted 
American disinclination to interfere with private initiative. And, 
since most of us feel that everything must be left to private 
initiative that will not demonstrably hurt the community and 
business generally, it is well to face squarely the nature of the 
problem as it affects urban redevelopment. 


We must realize that, in the past, development of land has been 
treated largely as a private matter. Recent happenings have, 
however, somewhat distorted our notions of what is entitled 
to be called “private.” Parkchester has over 40,000 inhabitants. 
There are 3,668 cities in the United States with a population in 
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. | F a T t # | school of aeronautics. Arrangements of baffles have been found 

Airp ane ngine es ouse— effective in reducing noise so as not to interfere with nearby 

instruction activities. Simplicity and adequate strength of light- 

Design for an economical and efficient test house for airplane en- weight shaft doors is noteworthy. Built at a fraction of the cost 

| of gines, developed by aeronautical engineer Lee Warrender, with of the more elaborate test houses commonly in use, this example 
live architect John di Martino collaborating, for use at a well-known has stood up perfectly under constant use for several years. 
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Similar to the test house shown on the preceding page, but de- 
signed for a single motor, this unit was developed by Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. for use at one of their plants. Note height of 
intake and exhaust stacks, and differences (from preceding 
example) in acoustic treatment. This unit has served as a model 
for recent test houses. 
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Glass Wall—Edward D. Stone, Architect 


Developed for the library in the residence of Frank Altschul in 
Stamford, Conn., this window-wall permits an excellent view to 
become part of the room. The library has an oak plank floor and 
oak shelving. Note that the strong horizontals visible in the 
photograph are screen muntins. The glass is continuous, floor to 
ceiling. 
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. This house, designed by the architect for his own use, sits on a 
Glass Wall Carl Koch, Architect steep rocky slope. The outcropping ledge is incorporated into the 
room, as the plan shows; and the window-wall, though at first 

floor level, is well above grade, with a full story below it. 
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LAMMED desk tops, dropped 

books, shuffling feet, voices— 

all produce noise demons to pound 

the eardrums of teachers and pupils 
and interrupt class work. 

But efficient noise 


there is an 


demon exterminator. A ceiling of 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone smothers 
up to 75% of the noise that reaches 
it, thanks to the 484 deep holes in 
every 12” x 12” unit. Repainting 
(even with ordinary paint and 
painting methods) does not affect 
this permanent high efficiency in 
the least. 

This remedy for noisy school 
buildings is surprisingly low in cost. 
A ceiling of Cushiontone is quickly 
installed with little or no interrup- 


Armstrong's Linoleum 





Armstrong’s 
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tion to school work. Maintenance is | 
no problem at all. 


Cushiontone offers other advan- 
tages, too. Its high light-reflecting 
efficiency (73%) provides better il- 
lumination. Its high insulating 
properties save heating and_air- 
conditioning costs. And all the time 
it’s doing its job of quieting un- 
wanted noise. 

Get this new FREE BOOKLET 

Our new illustrated folder, ““How 
to Exterminate School Noise De- 
mons,” will show you what Cush- | 
iontone has done for other schools. 
Get your free copy now. Write to 
Armstrong Cork Company, Build- | 
ing Materials Division, 6908 Stev- | 
ens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. | 
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(Continued from page 1) 
time of many of the most interesting build. 
ings for industry and for army and naw 
establishments. This has cut down on the 
material we have to draw upon. So far a 
housing is concerned the magazines hay 
given you plenty of that but, in spite o| 
the fact that it is a useful and importan 
topic, this class of work often lacks wha 
you might call “inspirational value.” 0) 
course, there is no point, either, in be 
littling the tremendous effort which ha 
gone into their design and construction, nor 
the difficulties under which they were pro. 
duced. 






I, like yourself, am interested more thar 
anything else in seeing the emergence and 
development of a real American architec. 
ture, based on our own native condition: 
and expressive of the characteristics of thes 
times. American invention and industry 
have put at the disposal of the architect 
of this day many admirable materials ani 
types of building equipment that were not 
available in the earlier stages of American 
history. We have plenty of things to work 
with. We have plenty of needs for build 
ings to serve our people in living, working 
and recreation. Our solutions for thes 
building problems can be simple and strong 
and direct and honest. Too often, I am 
afraid, they have been lacking in these 
qualities. We are, to a certain extent, th 
victims of our own education and of habit: 
established by years of practice. 

I do not believe that we need, in this day 
and age, to copy what other men have 
done in foreign countries under different 
conditions either in the recent past or long 
ago. I think we can advantageously look 
at the things they have done and see hou 
far they have succeeded in expressing thew 
times and We then 
turn to our own jobs and develop them 
with our own logic. 


own cultures. can 


It is my opinion that a number of Ameri 
can designers are doing just that kind of 
thing today. They are not going in for 
stylism of any sort but are producing de 
signs which solve their problems and art 
building them out of American materials, 
using American methods of construction. 
Their work does not recall the past. It's 
not bombastic or self-conscious nor does tt 
attempt to impress the world with the de- 
signer’s originality. It is hard to pin am) 
label on their work but, to my eye at least, 
it is truly American in every way. 

Perhaps what I have said is out of line 
with your own thinking but I suspect that 
we could find many things upon which to 
agree. I recognize that there will be many 
clients and many architects who will go 0” 
after the war designing and building Geor- 
gian and Gothic and Renaissance and other 
stylistic buildings. I do not think they will 
be contributing anything to the develop 
ment of an American architecture. | do 
think, however, that a number of the 
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younger men give promise of reaching this 
goal. Many of the older men have shown 
signs of wanting to do likewise. 

Please withhold your final judgment for a 
while and see if during the next six months 
we do not give proof of our sincerity and 
continued interest in American Architecture. 
If at the end of that time you still think 
we are all wet we will have to face that | 





unpleasant conclusion. 
With best wishes, 
Yours most sincerely, | 
KENNETH Retr, 
Editor. 
A Tower of Babel? 
To the Editor: 
Lawrence Kocher and Howard Dearstyne 
appear to be so obsessed with looking at the 
future, that they are blinded to looking at 
the past. 
Their vision is focussed on the “Architec- 
tural Center.” I too can modestly visualize 
that “Center.” I can almost see and hear 
the buzz of its activities, and tremendous 
scope of its vision. 
In my modesty I cannot help but glance 
back through the years. History does not 
record the names of the originators of that 
“Center.” All we are told is that it came 
to be known through the ages as “The 
Tower of Babel.” 
How history does repeat itself and man- 
kind remain unchanged. 
Cyrit B. Situ, Architect 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Photographer Explains 
To the Editor: 
I note with interest a comment (May, page 
7) from one of your readers with reference 
to one of my pictures published in your 
February issue on page 53. 
Popular Photography would not consider it 
worth while. 
The picture was taken to illustrate architec- 
ture only. It sometimes happens that 
cameras do not work miracles, even the best 
of them. Something must often be sacrificed 
due to various conditions over which the 
photographer has no control. If the reader 
will take the trouble to examine the plan 
of the store in which the photograph was 
taken he will find that it was impossible 
for the photographer to move back far 
enough to make a picture from such a 
height as to control distortion, with a 
normal lens. In order to illustrate what 
was called for by the architect, and in 
general appreciation of worth while factors 
of the architectural design, the photographer 
had to determine which was worse. Either, 
distortion, angle of view, or a natural 
representation not showing what was nec- 
essary. 
I feel if the reader again takes the trouble 
to examine any of my past work he will 
fin’ I am rarely in the habit of photo- 
graphing architectural subjects with any 
tricks except when unavoidable. 

Ropney McCay Morgan, Photographer 

New York, N. Y. | 









































RMSTRONG’S Linoleum 
is the simplest of floors 
to keep clean. Anyone can 
keep it bright and new look- 
ing. And that’s a mighty 
important thing to remember 
right now. For when you specify a 
floor that cuts maintenance, you’re 
helping your client solve one of the 
biggest problems he faces today— 
the shortage of cleaning help. 
Dust, dirt, grime, and ordinary 
stains wipe right off the smooth sur- 
face of an Armstrong Floor. The 
only attention needed is daily 
sweeping plus occasional washing 
and waxing. In return for this labor- 
saving care, Armstrong’s Linoleum 
gives years of service. 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
Here’s another thing to remember: 
Armstrong Floorings are still avail- 
able today both 
in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum — and 
in Armstrong’s 
Linoflor (with 
fresh-fibre felt 
back). This lat- 
ter flooring is 
28” made tothesame 





high standards 
as Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and 
differs only in 
that an extra- 
strong felt is 
used in place of 
a woven fabric backing. Fresh-fibre 
felt takes its name from the fact 
that it is made with fibres from 
high-quality cloth cuttings instead 
of old rags. 

For more information on Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum and Armstrong’s 
Linoflor, see Sweet's or write di- 
rectly to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 6908 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











The Army-Navy “E”’ flies 
over our Lancaster factories. 

It was awarded for excel- 
lence in the production of shells, bombs, air- 
craft parts, and other vital war materials. 
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ARMSTRONG’S 


LINOLEUM, 
AND LINOWALL 


Custom-Laid or (A) ) Standard Designs 


LINOFLOR 


















(Continued from page 26) 
A school in Lancashire presented here by 
Hubert Bennett is a hopeful step forward 
in English contemporary architecture. 
Here we have no “Gothic splendor” but 
instead have clean open areas made for a 
child’s mental and physical growth. 


A very interesting documentary of the first 
twenty years of housing is compiled by 
Nikolaus Pevsner. 

The new University at Fribourg by archi- 
tects Dumas and Honegger makes use of 
many modern techniques (Honegger stud- 
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ECONOSTAT 


An “Outside” controller, for 
multiple-occupancy installa- 
tions which can not be satis- 
factorily controlled from a 
single thermostat. Heat is 
metered to the building by 
actual weather demands. 





N ‘ 
‘MUM MAINTENS 


AUTOMATIC | 
CONTROLS | 


WITH WHICH TO BACK THE 


SAVE FUEL 


CAMPAIGN... 


Government sponsored advertising 
emphasizes the need for maximum fuel 
economy .. . stressing the importance 
of automatic controls. 
Automatic Control Systems have demon- 
strated outstanding ability to reduce 
heating costs, as shown below. Specify 
Automatic Controls and save fuel! 


EXAMPLES OF FUEL SAVINGS 


ied with Le Corbusier and Perret) but 
tends to become a confusing pattern of 
textures, abutments, and expanses of glass 
next to constricted windows and _ heavy 
construction. 

In the line of decoration to which this 
publication is partially devoted is an article 
by M. D. Anderson, Medieval and Modern 
Symbolism, attempting to demonstrate the 
similarities in the use of symbolism by 
modern and medieval sculptors. 

Changes of Level studies the relations of a 
building to its site, not in general terms 
but in fitting object to object in a particu- 
lar landscape. 











Barber-Colman | 
| 
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COMPENSATED CONTROL 


A zone control system based 
on inside temperatures. This 
heat “‘anticipation” type sys- 
tem makes use of a Varitherm 
which matches the system to 
radiator temperature. 


OUTSIDE-INSIDE SYSTEM 


An improved type control sys- 
tem for hot water heating in 
which circulated water tem- 
perature is adjusted to com- 
pensate for outdoor tempera- 
ture changes. 


Special bulletins describe each 
of these systems in detail. 


A 36-suite apartment build- 
ing in Seattle, Washington 
reduces fuel cost by 28.2% 
with Barber-Colman zone 
control. 


A group of parish buildings 
in West Allis, Wisconsin,re- 
duces heating costs by $1,- 
200.00 a year with a new 
heating system and Bar- 
ber Colman controls. 


An office building in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, after 
installing Barber-Colman 
zone controls, cuts steam 
cost by 9.9%. Three other 








SAS 


BA 


larger Milwaukee build- 
ings, using various types 
of Barber-Colman systems 
reduce heating costs by 
15.6%, 16.2% and 28.4%. 


A film exchange building in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
shows a reduction in cost 
of central station steam of 
53.5% after installing Bar- 
ber-Colman controls. 


A hotel in Dayton, Ohio, 
estimates a fuel savings of 
15%, which will pay for the 
Barber-Colman control in- 
stallation in two seasons. 


Write for Literature 


1232 ROCK STREET 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














Brazil Builds receives a good review open- 
ing with “It seems that Le Corbusier has 
conquered Brazil” and going on to com- 
ment that Brazilian acceptance of this work 
has had none of the flavor of the shocking 
or objectionable. Why then, it is asked, 
does the modern architect labor under such 
“peculiar psychological conditions” in Eng- 
land. The author, John Summerson, be- 
lieves that it is climate and not tradition 
which affects the attitude toward contem- 
porary design. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS (May 
Issue). Almost as excellent within itself 
as the very good booklet Rebuilding Britain 
is “Architecture and Planning,” a second 
talk by the president of RIBA at the Re. 
building Britain exhibition covering as- 
tutely the beliefs of the “younger archi- 
tects” as to honest design for 
planning. 


postwar 


The belief that architecture consists of add- 
ing unnecessary ornament to otherwise 
plain and respectable buildings is held in 
War Offices, Government departments, and 
by local authorities. This is true in Eng- 
land according to W. H. Ansell and it 
is certainly true in America. This lecture 
is recommended to those who understand 
as an affirmation of beliefs, and to those 
still doubtful as a warning. 


Sir Charles Bressey comments on the mis- 
erable roadside buildings of Britain—the 
portion tourists will see whereby to judge 
Britain’s culture. What is true of road 
signs and cheap eating places, gasoline 
stands, etc. in England is also true here in 
America. 


Brazil Builds, the book, receives a teas- 
ing, but good review. 


United States 

THE AMERICAN CITY (June Issue.) 
This compact and full magazine overflows 
its pages onto the front cover with a short 
warning from Major-General Philip B. 
Fleming to designers and builders to stop 
discussing and to put into working draw- 
ings the schemes for water works and 
sewage plants. It is only natural that the 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency 
should view the problem and its solution 
thus. However, planners, the sincere ones 
bent on developing the resources and com- 
fort of a whole community, believe that the 
problems involved are not solved by the 
building of a new sewage plant here, a 
school there, and a bridge somewhere else. 
Major-General Fleming has, however, 
brought to attention the very elusive qual- 
ity of most planning. The planning orygani- 
zation for each city should attempt now to 
set up (1) a method of immediate attack to 
go into effect at the end of the war, and (2) 
an organization which is open-minded but 
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When you’re planning a plant for Production... 


The WEALTH ZONE ‘must be right / 























BSENTEEISM is a major problem to 
every manufacturer, and you can 
help prevent it. Simply make sure, every 
time you design an industrial plant, that 
adequate washroom facilities are provided, 
in convenient locations. 

Health records prove that properly 
equipped washrooms with plenty of soap, 
hot water, and: individual tissue towels, 
definitely cut down the spread of the com- 
mon cold and other minor illnesses that 
account for a large share of lost time. 





SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY SERVICE 
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Such washroonis are literally “health- 
zones.” The Scott Paper Company can 
help you design them. The second edition 
of the Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
Manual gives basic washroom layouts and 
suggested fixture arrangements that have 
proved practical in all types of 
industrial buildings. For your 
free copy, and a set of Don 
Graf Data Sheets on efficient 
washroom planning, write Scott 


Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 














at the same time has a definite program 
that will, within a short period after the 
war, have blueprints ready for a scheme 
that takes into consideration the most im- 
portant factor in planning—change. 


There is also a report on the unfortunate 
regimentation in past housing projects, 
which states “The public housing program 
carried out during the past decade segre- 
gated the lower third of the population, 
and undermined the democratic foundations 
of community life. . . .” The report, pre- 
pared by a committee whose chairman is 


Dean Walter R. MacCornack of M.LT., 
was submitted to the Cincinnati annual 
meeting of the A.I.A. on May 27th 


John T. Howard writes of The First 
Months of Cleveland’s New City Planning 
Commission, as being behind other city’s 
plans but as having made a good sound 
beginning. 


ART DIGEST (June 1 Issue.) This maga- 
zine specializes in short commentaries on 
current art shows and new and old artists 
as they come before the public. For a 
monthly listing of exhibitions in the plastic 
arts it is excellent and Peyton Boswell’s 








24 hours a day 


Protect your buildings 
with the NEW Rich- 
mond Fyrgard Door 


Practically a whole fire depart- 
ment by itself! Fire simply can’t 
run amuck through your plant 
with the NEW Richmond Fyr- 
gard doors on guard. Designed 
to meet the strictest Underwrit- 
ers and Building Code laws, 
they fit any specification. Avail- 
able in automatic closing, single 
and double swing doors; in- 
clined or level track automatic 
sliding. Built to the highest 
standards of quality and pro- 
tection. #24 gauge galvanized 


The Richmond 


steel with vertical cap seams of 
{22 gauge steel, covers a core 
of three-ply white pine tongued 
and grooved. Flush galvanized 
sheets of the NEW Fyrgard 
Door eliminate all horizontal 
seams, making a better appear- 
ance. The heavier metal pro- 
vides a more durable surface 
than the usual 30 gauge terne 
plate on tinclad doors. 


Protect ‘your plant and your 
production against spreading 
fires with the NEW Richmond 
Fyrgard Door. They give you 
the greatest possible safety! 
Write for details and specifica- 
tions. See our catalog in Sweets. 


FIREPROOF 
DOOR COMPANY 


(Affiliated with the Peelle Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 





Comments are often very important re. 
marks on existing art problems. 


CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITEC. 
TURE (May Issue). This magazine from 
cover to cover is excellent in make-up and 
material published. The title might mis- 
lead decorators to think it is concerned 
with superficial design. It is not. The art 
that is included is in the field of plastic 
art and in music. Marion Overby tells of 
her start in wood sculpture and work for 
Carl Milles while music appears in Dr, 
Ernst Toch’s writing of “Toward New 
Sonorities.” 


“Planning Postwar Fabrication” by Richard 
Neutra gives a concise precis of peace and 
war planning, accompanied by photographs 
which attest to this architect’s excellence, 


>” 


“What Do You Mean—Planning?” is 
recommended reading. A country house 
by Raphael Sariano is exciting news in de- 
sign. 


Sumner Spaulding on “The Tyranny of 
the T Square” is amusing. He advocates 
curves and more curves, ignoring the ut- 
ter restlessness of any part of a circle and 
the harrying influence on daily life of such 
designs as his. Possible structural fail- 
ure is not taken into consideration and in 
all is the flavor of the spectacular Beaux 
Arts school of thought. 


A small income unit by Ross Bellah and 
models by students at the University of 
Southern California complete a well laid 
out magazine. 


INTERIORS (May and June Issues.) This 
magazine is a decorator’s publication and 
has little primary connection with architec- 
ture except in the occasional publication of 
a building. Even then, the approach has little 
to do with architectural merit and stresses 
mere decoration. Such a presentation is 
that of two houses by Bernard Rudofsky 
both in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


In the section devoted to industrial design 
are some cleverly contrived gadget articles 
for the postwar home. Built-in tables, wall 
seats, cantilevered beds and staircase book- 
shelves are included. 


A British Plan For Furniture covers some 
of the field of stamped plastics and resin- 


_ bonded ply woods “from which a clever 


designer can build numerous traditional or 
modern chairs.” 


In the June Issue there are some interest- 
ing photographs of the home-workshop of 
the designers of some excellent table-ware, 
Russell and Mary Wright. 


What the Department Store Designers Are 
Doing is alarming. 

Some interesting designs by Alden Dow 
in Midland, Michigan are published in this 
issue, 
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Line of Ric-wiL conduit from anchor to boiler 
bouse (top, left). Note shallow, narrow trench. 


Installing connector band. All necessary acces- 
Sories are prefabricated and shipped with order. 


IC-WIL 
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FURNISHED MORE THAN 25,000 FT. OF 
PREFABRICATED INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT 


MF AE GRE 


For Terrace Village Housing 
Unit No. 2 in Pittsburgh 


Fuel savings of 15% or better are made possible in this 
mammoth project by a central beating system. Ric-wiL 
pre-fabricated pipe units provide the insulation and pro- 
tection for the entire underground distribution system. 


A total of 83 buildings, comprising 1851 living suites, are supplied 
with heat and hot water from a central plant, through an under- 
ground distribution system containing over 25,000 lineal feet of 
Ric-wiL pre-sealed Insulated Pipe Units. High-pressure steam from 
the plant is piped through Ric-wiL steam conduit to six scattered 
stations where hot water is generated and circulated through Ric-wiL 
conduit to all the buildings, for heating and hot water supply. Thus 
the project realizes the economy of steam, and the temperature control 
and convenience of hot-water heating. 


All conduit was factory pre-fabricated and shipped pre-sealed to the 
site in convenient lengths. Installation was made in record time, with 
a minimum of excavation and backfill, saving countless man-hours 
and interfering little or none with other construction. The system is 
highly efficient, permanent, and maintenance-free—typical of all 
Ric-wiL engineered projects. 

Ric-wiL Insulated Pipe Units are ideal for hospital, school, 


industrial or municipal installations of all kinds. Let us 
show you their advantages on your next construction project. 


INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
THE Ric-wiL COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Planning Bibliogra, hy 


Fifth in the series of annotated bibliog. 
raphies of planning literature, by Margaret 
Greenough King. 


The Social Foundations of 
Postwar Building 

By Lewis Mumford. Rebuilding Britain 
Series, No. 9. London. Faber & Faber Lim. 
ited. May be obtained through British 
Information Services. This pamphlet char. 
acterized in the Foreword as another piece 
of “lend-lease” to Britain is in its impor 
not for Britain alone. Mr. Mumford, in 
perhaps as concise sentences as he has ever 
written, takes this business of planning 
back to its fundamentals based on the his. 
torical progression of the world population 
from limited resources to the expansion of 
world trade—a trade which gave man a 
feeling of power over his fellow’ humans 
and expanded his cities as he expanded his 
business. Mr. Mumford believes that this 
period is over and one of stabilization for 
the common good is at hand. 


Criticizing past planning, Mr. Mumford 
says that judging by the approach one 
would think “that city life existed for the 
purpose of multiplying the mechanical 
means of existence.” No improvement in 
housing plans have been made because the 
original concept has not changed with the 
times. He urges planners to realize the 
basic needs of a greater civilization and 
plan not only by geometric site layouts 
but by the living needs of a new era in 
development. 

The most important paragraph in the en- 
tire booklet begins as follows: “. . . the 
ideal personality for the opening age is a 
balanced personality, one that is in dynamic 
interaction with every part of his envir- 
onment . . . capable of treating economic 
experiences, esthetic experiences, parental 
experiences and vocational experiences, as 
the related parts of a single whole: namely 
life itself.” Then follows a_ warning 
against the pitfalls of complacency in 4 
period of stabilization. 


A Bill—S.1163—78th 
Congress, ist Session 


Introduced by Senator Wagner. June 4, 
1943. The Urban Land Institute proposal 
for encouraging private enterprise interest 
in public housing was put before the Set 
ate on June 4, 1943. 

The aim is to secure five dollars of ptt 
vate capital for every dollar invested by 
public loan funds. It asks that the federal 
government allow money for buying land 
for this development. 


The National Housing Agency would have 
the last say on submitted’ plans. 

To prevent speculation in the portion of 
the bill which allows private concerns 
acquire by lease or purchase any part or the 
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Write or phone our 
Chicago office or your 
nearest Post dealer for 
Free sample of White- 
X. Fine tracing media 
and _ sensitized papers 
are ready for immediate 
delivery. 


Phone KEYSTONE 7000 - 


HM *AARD-PENCIL” PRINTABILITY 
MAKES ETCHING-SHARP PRINTS 


The glass-like transparency of 
WHITE-X plus the fact that 
hard pencil lines on its velvety 
white surface are opaque, jet- 
black and smudgeless, result in 
high-legibility prints as sharp 
and clean as a hound’s tooth. 
The high - gloss dust - repellent 
back, moisture resistant charac- 
ter and cloth durability make 
WHITE-X the most popular 
pencil drawing medium in use 
today. 


CHICAGO 
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entirety of an area, the purchaser is forced 
to build upon the land in a specified length 
of time. This bill puts the responsibility 
more into the hands of private enterprise 
than any bill preceding it and depends 
upon the wisdom of the L.H.A. for the 
foresight these projects will show. 


Bulletins No. 1, 3, 4 of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Washington, D. C. Free. Postwar Read- 
justments—“Why Plan for the Postwar 
Period.” Number | reviews the post World 
War I period and its faults, points out the 
magnitude of the problem, and _ warns 
against government control. 

Some Unfavorable Factors, bulletin num- 
ber 3, warns of the effect of delay in the 
reconversion process, of the influence of 
international trade uncertainties, and neces- 
sity for sustained investment to provide out- 
lets for savings and to create output. 


Maladjustments in the Postwar, bulletin 
number 4, discusses the evening-off of 


| under- and over-developed war influenced 
| industries and declares a half controlled, 


half free economy cannot exist. 


The bulletins are meant to stimulate 


| thought on these subjects and offer no 
| solutions to the problems they pose. 





Cc. H. C. Housing News 

Published by Citizens’ Housing Council of 
New York, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
10c. June-July, 1943. The Council early 
in the history of the Stuyvesant Town 
project expressed a desire in concrete form 
to the City Planning Commission. While 
it is for housing by private investment, 
it was felt by this body and many others 
that time should be taken so that this 
project would not be another mistake and 
might be used as an example for future 
projects. 

In this issue of the News the problem is 
clearly defined and for those who are 
watching with trepidation this near-error 


| saved by two court actions from construc- 


tion, the matter here will be a good check 
up. 


Housing Letter 


Washington Housing Association.  April- 
May, 1943. For those who think that the 
East has not yet suffered a bombing the 
Letter says that the equal of 50 block 
bombings of civilians from their homes 
has taken place because of the new Fed- 
eral Buildings and to make room for bet- 
ter buildings which have never been erect- 
ed. The housing problem in Washington 
is thus a major one which does not show 
beneath its exterior of “beautiful city.” 
The need. for a scientific study and a s' 
to the alibis for postponing the work are 
self evident as brought out at a public 
meeting on April 16, 1943 by J. Bernard 
Wyckoff of the Washington Housing ‘ 

sociation. After hearing many alibis as 
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Roofing 





People are just beginning to realize that ‘‘post- 
war’ won't come all at once for everybody. 
‘Post-war’ is here right now for some companies 
which have caught up on the demand for wartime 
construction materials. Maybe they are potential 
customers, right now, for new buildings, altera- 
tions, etc. 








Many building materials are now more available 
than they have been for a long time and more of 
them will probably be available from now on. 
Roofing materials are easier to obtain. Remember 
that wartime experience, like peacetime experience, 
has shown that the best eve on roofs is to 
‘Stick to Coal Tar.”’ 








Treated Wood 





Architects have been designing more and more for 
wood construction and finding new possibilities 
in this age-old and substantial structural material. 
But this is not a mere wartime development. 
Pressure-treated wood has been first choice with 
Maiiy builders for years. 





Wood, plus pressure treatment, is a permanent 
construction material. It is as strong . . . pound 
for pound . . . as steel. It is readily pre-fabricated 
to } ene By proper treatment it is protected 
against decay and insect attack. Design your 
buildings to use pressure-treated wood. 


Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PPERS 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 
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Th e greater the ee re | why this work is not done the Honorable 
John Russell Young, Commissioner of the 
for Speed... 
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District of Columbia, said that Washington 
as the capital city should not be behind 
other cities in planning as is the actual 
case. 
















































Jobs—Freedom—Opportunity 
Preliminary views of the postwar prob. 
lems committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Published by the Na. 
tional Industrial Information Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, 14 Wes 
49 Street, New York, New York. March, 
1943. The publication is divided into three 
parts. The first, Nature of Postwar Prob. 
lems, defines the words of the title and 
considers the employment needs of mus 
tered-out fighting men and war-working 
civilians. Private enterprise is stressed as 
the only possible democratic means of 
achieving this employment. 

In the section Domestic Requirements For 
Prosperity the government’s part is de- 
fined as administrator of legislative and 
fiscal policies and a policy pro competition 
con monopoly is advised. The very sore 
subject, taxes, is discussed with intelli. 
gence. 











The last portion of this pamphlet—External 
Requirements for Prosperity—considers the 
problems of the peace to come and suggests 
international business organizations as a 
method of achieving real world peace. 


This report is written from one view- 
eee the greater the need for | point, obviously, but is not to be passed 


off as one of the many greedy proposals 


by “vested interests” which we hear put 
AR forward today. It contains much that is 
* worthwhile for those men who hope to 


establish, by humanitarian planning, a bet 
ter future world. 





If you’re working under pressure, use Arkwright Tracing Cloths. 


Then you won’t have to worry about erasures. You can erase easily | Measuring Substandard 
Housing Conditions 


: By Alan Twitchell. Reprinted from PUB. 
smudge-proof surface. And you can ink | LIC MANAGEMENT, February 1943. In 


ly b se both f ternational City Manager’s Association, 
over erasures neat y ecause bot surtace Chicago. te te i ot a 


and base cloth are strong enough so they | b°using inspection service in city slums 
which has long been a city procedure can 


won’t wear through. When time is im- | be now utilized to provide data for post 
war work. Suggesting a method for this 
appraisal within the capabilities of the 
existing personnel, Mr. Twitchell points 
out that in the present surveys the neigh- 
Company. Providence. R. I. borhood of the slum is not considered— 
this problem of the surrounding district 
must be checked upon to insure wise plan- 
ning. He cites the New Haven Hill Dis 
trict survey and offers as a sample one of 
its charts. 

Mr. Twitchell is one of the few who sug 
gests a type of survey which can be Car 
ried on in these times of limited personnel 
and his methods are simple and should 
bring important results. 


and quickly because Arkwright Cloths have a smooth, almost 


portant, choose tracing cloths carefully. 


Choose Arkwright! Arkwright Finishing 





AMERICA’S STANDARD. 


& 
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Many war workers, newcomers in Industry, are 
seeing good lighting for the first time. House- 
wives who thought a lamp’s prime purpose was 
to look pretty, and husbands who just suffered 


along because—, are now experiencing illumi- 


nation planned to give maximum efficiency and 
comfort. 

Will they be satisfied with old style light- 
ing in their homes, when the easy chair again 
takes its proper place in 

our scheme of living? 
Architects and designers 
are considering this prob- 


lem at odd moments in hours devoted to win- 
ning the war. Some promise radical changes, 
like trough lighting hidden from view. Others 
plan on improving the old, profiting by what 
they’ve learned where Industry has speeded 
war production by good lighting. 

Alzak* Aluminum, the reflector material that 
puts the kind of light exactly where you want 
it, will be available for this postwar lighting 
work. It places no limitations on reflector 
shapes. It is long-lived and easy to maintain. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AmeERiIcA, 2198 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Registered trade mark, Aluminum Company of America. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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cut AIR EXPRESS COSTS 


by packing compactly 

















AIR EXPRESS shipments receive such careful handling that the need for heavy _| 
cases and bulky packing is often eliminated. Whether your shipment weighs | 
a pound or a ton, follow these two simple rules to cut AIR EXPRESS costs 
and to save space vitally needed for war goods: 


1. Pack compactly, but securely—to obtain best ratio of size to weight. 





















2. Break large shipments into smaller units whenever possible. 


And for fastest delivery—ship early, as soon as package is ready —as early 


in the day as possible. 


Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, AIR EXPREsS not only serves the home front but is also working hand 
in hand with the Army and Navy to supply our fighting fronts the world over. 


TOMORROW, Aik ExPRESS will girdle the globe in international peacetime com- 
merce... to bring all foreign markets to the doorstep of American business. 











Gels there FURST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


write for our quick-reference handbook on “How to Ship by amr EXPRESS 
During Wartime.” Dept. PR-3, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Manufacturer’s Literature 


Publications mentioned here are all 8% x 
11” unless otherwise specified and will be 
sent free of charge, upon request. When 
writing for any of the literature noted here, 
please mention Tur New Pencit Points, 


























Military Huts 


Stran-Steel, Division of Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, has just compiled a simple, 
graphically-illustrated booklet which covers 
the products it is building for the military 
forces, here and abroad. The products are 
huts and utility buildings featuring their 
arch-rib construction. This company, which 
is said to be the largest supplier of military 
huts, furnishes a complete building package 
to meet military requirements for either the 
tropics or the snowbound north. Military 
engineers have collaborated with the manu- 
facturer on the choice of materials and the 
method of achieving the smallest possible 
package to save shipping space. 

(Detroit, Michigan). 


Flooring, Gratings, Safety Steps 


A typographically beautiful booklet, 24 





low Steel Flooring Company. The title, 
“Industry’s Magic Carpet,” and the color 
printing, as well as the photography com- 
bine to produce a sense of illusion about 
floors, etc., a happy illusion. Installation 
views show the applications of open steel 
flooring in a large variety of industries and 
illustrations also show the use of this con- 
struction for various special purposes such 
as armored flooring, bridge paving, power 
house floors, marine engine room floors, etc. 
A standard safe load table and sketch of 
typical floor plan, together with complete 
dimensions of the various types of flooring 
and safety steps will assist engineers and 
construction men in selecting and laying 
out flooring for individual requirements. 
(Kerlow Steel Flooring Co., 222 Culver 
Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J.) 


Partitions, Walls 


The E. F. Hauserman Company has put out 
an 8 page booklet on its present anc future 


production. Of especial interest is (le line 
of wood partitions which they now 
producing to match their former s‘cel pat 
titions and which serve as addition: to the 
latter. (6842 Grant Avenue, C! eland, 
Ohio.) 
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Welding is the very latest thing in building ships and airplanes . . . but it is an age-old 
story to Nature. A tree’s great mechanical strength, for instance, comes from the welding 
together of its mass of cellulose fiber by a mysterious and elusive substance called lignin. 


Almost 19 years ago the late scientist, 


W. H. Mason, long an associate of 
Thomas Edison, discovered a way to 
duplicate—and, in fact, improve upon 
— Nature’s own “welding process.” 

The result was one of the world’s 
most remarkable materials, Masonite* 
Presdwood,* the ligno-cellulose hard- 
board which, wealt for weight, has 
stee!-like strength . . . is glass-like in 
smoothness . . . provides unusual 
Workability and almost limitless 
Versatility, 

The Masonite Process starts by “ex- 
ploding” wood, without either damag- 
ing the cellulose or removing the 
lign’ a. The cellulose fiber, of varying 
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degrees of plasticity, is then welded 
together again under different heats 
and pressures, producing ligno- 
cellulose hardboards suitable for many 
special purposes. 

Today, in America’s War Program, 
Presdwoods have more than 500 uses 
— saving steel, aluminum, rubber and 
other critical materials — and are not 
generally available for civilian use. 


After Victory they will again be ready 
to provide the homes you design with 
sturdy exteriors, beautiful walls and 
ceilings, built-in furniture, kitchen 
cabinets and counter tops, and many 
other attractive features. Masonite 
Corporation, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. “‘Masonite’’ identifies 


all products marketed by Masonite Corporation. 
COPYRIGHT 1943, MASONITE CORP. 


MASONITE PRESOMODDS 


THE 


LIGNO-CELLULOSE 


HARDBOARDS 
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“‘DEMAND THE BEST!"’ 





J-S.STAEOTLER,INCG. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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POST WAR COMBINATION RADIO RECEIVER 
HAS EVERYTHING --- EVEN THE KITCHEN SINK! 
Great Christopher Model - Priced at $14.92 in honor of 
discovery of America by Columbus. 40% off for cash. 
Liberal trade-in allowance for your old radio. 


ONE DREAM TOO MANY 


“We have eliminated windows,” the sales- 
man assured us, as we peered into the liv- 
ing room of the house. “They are horribly 
old fashioned, you know,” he added. “Our 
walls contain a patented substance. It lets 
the violet rays through but keeps out the 
heat.” 

Adjoining this room was something re- 
sembling a huge well with large spiral 
treads along the side. “Rather neat, don’t 
you think?” beamed our ubiquitous escort. 
“This is the dining room of tomorrow. The 
floor fits into the grooves on the side and 
lowers itself as you progress with your meal. 
When it reaches the bottom it sinks into a 
pool of improved dishwashing liquid.” 
Before we could ask what happens to the 
diners, we stepped on a spring and were 
propelled to what seemed to be the roof. 
At least it had no walls or ceiling. “This 
is the latest in bedrooms,” proclaimed our 
guide promptly. “A new gamma ray pro- 
vides walls and ceilings of solid force. You 
can see through the sides, of course, but 
you cannot penetrate them.” 

Not much privacy, we thought, but who 
are we to question progress? Suddenly it 
occurred to us that all this was ridiculous. 
We examined the salesman closely for the 
first time and found his appearance some- 
what unconventional. Purple mists seemed 
to swirl and eddy around his head. 

“Who are you?” we gasped, searching 
wildly for a door. “I am the guy who de- 
scribes the house of tomorrow,” he said. 
“How do you get out of here?” we yelled. 
“You jump off the roof, if you can find it, 
—here, I'll help you,” he replied giving us 
a push. 

As we fell to the ground we heard him say 
“the house of the future will have no means 
of ingress or egress—getting in and out will 
be a fascinating game.” Just then we hit 
the floor. The alarm clock was clanging 
as we climbed shakily to our feet with a 


strong resolve to stop reading advertise- 


ments and articles on postwar housing. 
[Cartoon, courtesy Zenith Radio Corp. Author 
unknown; if he will kindly send name, credit 
will be given.—EpitTor.] 
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(Continued on page 98) Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 









Monteomery 



















ELEVATORS 


n future buildings 


NEw BUILDINGS now being planned for 
future construction will make use of | 
new materials and techniques devel- 

oped during the war. “Electronics,” 
glass pipe, new metals and special 
plywoods enter the picture. And in 
your plans where freight or passen- 
ger elevators are re- 
quired, new problems 
arise. To assist you in 
solving these problems, 
Montgomery maintains 
a special “Elevator 
Planning Service.” This 
/ “Service” developed 
the famous ‘“‘Cross-Over’’ Bridge to 
meet a special transportation prob- 
lem in plants divided by railroad 
sidings. Giant 
freight elevators 
with platforms 
40’ long were 
developed for one 
of the nation’s leading packers. In 
your specifications for new construc- 
tion, be sure the name MONTGOMERY 
appears where elevators are specified! 


BUY WAR BONDS & STAMPS 
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MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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economical and permanent 


Timber trusses engi- 
neered under the TECO 
Connector System are 
trim, efficient, and serv- 
iceable. 











The pre-grooved timber members are 
assembled. The invisible TECO Connec- 
tors assure strong and rigid joints. qr 






































The TECO Ring Connector spreads 
the load on a timber joint over 
practically the entire cross-section 
of the wood ... brings the full 
structural. strength of lumber into 
play. 
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PREFABRICATED 
TIMBER ....,.2cision cu: 


and quickly assembled... 


Photos court 
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Power tools pre-groove the tim- 
bers to precise dimensions to re- 
ceive the TECO Connectors which 
are imbedded in the joints. qr 















The TECO Connector System of timber prefabrication 
makes it possible to employ timber successfully in 
heavy structural engineering. Many great war plants, 
shipyards, docks, warehouses, hangars, bridges, and 
towers have been built entirely of timber under the 
TECO Connector System. Scores of them have been 
Army or Navy installations. From the raw lumber to 
the finished truss, every step in modern prefabrication 
is controlled by sound engineering practices and pre- 
cision methods. A high degree of speed and economy 
have resulted. Write today for our literature, using 
your firm letterhead. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF TECO TIMBER CONNECTORS AND TOOLS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 





PRICELESS x BUY WAR BONDS 














(Continued from page 94) 


A detailed report of the adjustments 
deemed necessary in art educational 
programs to fit them to wartime use 
has been sent by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to all the universities, colleges, nor- 
mal schools, and junior colleges of the 
country, a total of 1,482. As a means of 
classification three categories were chosen— 
military, civilian and industrial, and cul- 
tural—and the instruction material was 
treated accordingly. Teachers were cau- 
tioned to note that many of the contribu- 
tions of art instruction listed were not the 
aims of art education but merely services 
which can be performed most readily by 
those who have acquired certain skills as 
a result of such instruction. Of interest to 
architects may be the listing under Archi- 
tecture of instruction in military construc- 
tion, combat engineering, model-making, 
camouflage, photographic interpretation; 
also civilian and industrial camouflage, de- 
fense problems, industrial building, city 
planning. 


The application of mineral wool for 
home insulation has been declared an es- 
sential activity by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Likelihood of fuel shortages next 
winter is the cause of this action which in- 
cludes the application process within the 
building maintenance and repair services. 


The Museum of Modern Art is filling 
a need for art expression as well as 
art study among the service men, war 
workers, and their families. An exhibi- 
bition (August 4 to 29) has been organ- 
ized which includes five small art shows, 
two art kits, and an individual watercolor 
set designed for outdoor use among mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard and the Navy. “Not 
only will these art shows and kits be sent to 
USO Centers and Clubs but USO workers 
will take them directly to trailers, housing 
projects, and out-of-the-way localities where 
lonely newcomers can enjoy them and use 
not only the ideas presented but the actual 
materials supplied for painting and sketch- 
ing.” The shows cover painting, sculpture, 
photography, architecture, and interior de- 
sign and are planned for children as well 
as for adults. One of the kits is for finger 
painting, the other for watercolor, each kit 
capable of being used at one time by 
twelve persons in a USO center. The in- 
dividual watercolor set serves persons work. 
ing alone. 


The Museum evaluates its work in this di- 
rection as follows: “In this way, instead of 
merely accepting the passive role of on- 
looker at exhibitions and entertainments, 
thousands of people who have been up- 
rooted from normal living and, bewildered 
and lonely, cast into dislocated communi- 
ties can take part in creative recreation. 
This will not only give them new interests 
but will tend to draw together the dis- 
parate elements of the community in gen- 
eral cultural activity, however slight.” 





The City of Milwaukee will hold ex. 
aminations on September 15 for the 
positions of Senior Planner, Special Plan. 
ning Engineer, and Planning Research 
Technician, salaries ranging from $2647 
to $4567. The announcement says “The 
City Service Commission is fully cog. 
nizant of the high professional type of 
all these positions and will formulate 
and conduct its examinations in such a 
way as to protect fully the professional 
standing of those who apply . . . It is 
necessary to have for these positions men of 
sound judgment and vision as well as high 
technical proficiency.” 


A scholarship in architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania has been 
announced as scheduled for award this year; 
it is the Albert Kahn Scholarship in Indus. 
trial Architecture covering full tuition and 
is open to students who have completed 4 
years of a four or five year course in archi- 
tecture. 


Graduate and undergraduate scholar- 
ships in the University of Illinois (Urbana, 
Illinois) College of Fine and Applied Arts 
have been announced for the coming school 
year. They are the Lydia E. Parker Bates 
Scholarships and their amounts vary ac- 
cording to the need of the student. 

















as a caulking compound and 
for certain special uses can be 
supplied in concentrated form 


Send for Bulletin giving full in- 
formation and results of tests— 


Albi Firepel Corporation 
9 Park Place + 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 






New York 7, N. Y. 


A fire retardant coating material designed to reduce the fire 
hazard of interior building surfaces and other combustible 
materials. Protects against the intense, sustained fire. 

It is highly adhesive, will bond to wood, wallboard, sheathing, 
wood fibre material and metal. May be applied over a painted 
surface, highly moisture resisting. 


Shipped ready to use, applied by brush or spray. 


TESTED AND 
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CARRIER 5-WAY UNIT HEATER 
—throws heat on all 4 sides 
and downward. Gives greater 
heating coverage and maxi- 
mum flexibility. 


War plant workers, especially 
women and older employees, 
must be kept comfortably warm 
by adequate heating and venti- 
lating facilities if they are to 
work at maximum efficiency 
during winter months. 


One of the reasons why absen- 
teeism increases so sharply is 
the prevalence of colds result- 
ing from lack of proper heat- 
ing. Cold fingers, too, hinder 
war production. 


Carrier Unit Heaters and Heat 
Diffusers offer many important 
advantages in flexibility of ar- 
rangement, efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation, and quick, 
simple installation. They sup- 
ply plenty of warm air directly 
to working areas just where 
heat is needed. They save fuel 
and floor space—they save in 





Carrier |B 


ONIT HEA TING 
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first cost, installation, operat- 
ing, and maintenance cost. 


A wide range of propeller and 
centrifugal fan type units, for 
steam and hot water, is avail- 
able for every purpose. 


Now is the time to check on the 
heating needs of your plant for 
next winter. If departments or 
machinery have been relocated. 
changing working areas... . if 
old heating equipment is obso- 
lescent ... if workers were not 
comfortably warm last winter— 
you can use Carrier unit heat- 
ing and heat diffusing equip- 
ment to advantage. 

Carrier engineers will be glad 
to make a recommendation re- 
garding type of equipment to 
best serve your requirements. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 














CARRIER TYPE 46€ 
UNIT HEATER — pro- 
peller fan; horizon- 
tal discharge. Par- 
ticularly suitable for 
installation where 
headroom is limited. 





CARRIER TYPE 46R HEAT DIFFUSING UNIT—for eco- 
nomical heating and ventilating of large enclosures. 
Designed for horizontal suspension from ceiling or 
truss-work, floor-mounting, or vertical suspension. 
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Discussions on Urbanism 


(Continued from page 74) 


excess of 2,500. Only 245 of these cities are larger than Park. 
chester. If the new project, Stuyvesant Town, planned by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company becomes an accomplished 
fact, there will be some 60,000 people in communities in New 
York City governed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. A city of 60,000 people is larger than 
Stamford, Connecticut. It is questionable whether these en- 
claves (or self-contained towns) can be called “private.” I, 
personally, do not like keeping dogs in a city. But should 
any insurance company be able to say to the inhabitants of a 
city the size of Stamford that they should not keep dogs? 
Should the decision as to how many Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
Negroes are to live in such communities be left to an insurance 
company however high-minded its officers may be? 


Our whole economic and social history confirms what was re- 
cently stated by the Editor of the London Economist—“. . . the 
community should openly and deliberately admit what it has 
in fact practiced for decades past; namely, that there are cer- 
tain forms of economic activity so important it is not prepared 
to allow the motive of profit to have a deciding voice in them.” 
In this country the public has taken over the schools, the post 
office and public health activities. Businesses that at one time 
were deemed to be wholly private have been placed in the 
category of public utility corporations, that is, businesses subject 
to regulation in the public interest. Under this head it has 
been found desirable to regulate banks, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, and the great utility corporations dealing in gas, water, 
and electricity. There has been a steady progression from un- 
regulated private business to the regulated public utility company 
when the business concerned has become so important that it 
is what used to be called “affected with the public interest.” 


Recently the Uthwatt report recommended to the British Parlia- 
ment the subjecting of private and local initiative in the use 
of land to State control, How far in this country we shall 
follow the English suggestions will be affected by what we deem 
necessary in our American scheme to protect the various in- 
terests in urban communities. We must recognize that persons 
merely interested in how much they are going to make out of 
a particular piece of property will not be deeply concerned 
about what to do with those persons who are going to be dis- 
placed. If a person has the unrestricted choice of tenants he 
will choose those who make the least difficulties for him, not 
those who most need housing. The developer seeking his own 
profit will not be interested in whether he attracts tenants 
from other neighborhoods that may, as a result, have vacancies 
that cannot be filled. Protection of the public interest includes 
consideration not only of city dwellers but also of real estate 
owners. They need to be protected against those who would 
build Empire State buildings, structures which may not suc- 
ceed in showing a profit for themselves but may ruin other 
buildings. Taxpayers need protection against those who would 
build housing developments which may cause heavy strains upon 
the city for its services, or may dislocate the real estate structure. 
To safeguard the public interest, to protect the rights of those 
heretofore unrepresented, there must be control over planning. 


Planning officials will need great capacity for sales resistance. 
Large projects carry with them barriers to good planning. 
They have undoubted glamour and there may be heavy pres- 
sure upon municipal officials to overlook important public safe- 
guards. The tendency will be to answer as Governor Dewey 
did when there were objections to the Hampton-Mitchell Amend- 
ment—“It will bring us housing.” The pressure may be such 
that the public officials will have to be of stout metal if they 
are to make the statesmanlike reply—“Yes, but will this project 
substantially dislocate the real estate market? Will it provide 
for resettling the people who are to be displaced?” It is much 
easier not to resist, to continue the same old mistakes and, 
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if the projects are large ones, to create new slums possibly 
even faster than we have in the past. 


Another argument that will be used to head off objections 
to the wisdom of a large project is that it will serve to increase 
employment. When demobilization comes the tendency will 
be to sweep away all objections that a project is not properly 
conceived in the public interest by referring to the number of 
demobilized men who will be given jobs. It is particularly 
important for those who must decide in these matters to in. 
sist, even in the face ot great public pressure, that the projects 
be viewed from all public angles. 


In laying down the plan, consideration must be given to the means 
of carrying it out. Passive reliance upon regulations or stand 
ards has not worked too well in practice, as our experience 
with zoning attests. Appropriate authorities should supple 
ment the plan by deciding which work is to be done imme. 
diately and which deferred; which segments are to be carried 
out by public agencies such as housing authorities and which 
are to be taken care of by regulated enterprises or by purely 
private businesses. There is, too, the question of determining 
how these various activities are to be stimulated: whether the 
initiative is to come from the community or whether, once 
the master plan is made, planning authorities may sit back 
until some group appears with a project to develop a particular 
area. 


What part is to be taken by the various governments—federal, 
state and local? If this matter is to be handled on a_ national 
scale, if federal funds are to be advanced for any phase of the 
matter, federal legislation is essential. And the aim of the 
planners should be to see that the federal government’s part 
is confined as severely as possible to laying down standards, 
leaving the administering of projects to local authorities where 
there is a local set-up that can be entrusted with the power 
of administration. Federal activities may be involved in a 
special phase of the matter: a metropolitan area like New York 
City extends into three states. So far as common problems 
that should be handled as a unit for the area are involved, 
it is doubtful whether any successful techniques can be worked 
out that do not require federal help. 


The State lays down general laws and policies and decides 
whether and to what extent police power shall be exercised 
and tax exemption granted. It may legislate concerning the right 
to borrow money and may even grant subsidies. The State 
also determines where and the extent to which the right 
of eminent domain shall be used in assembling land. Under 
its police power the State has the right to exercise substantial 
control even over completed projects. Under that power it 
may even modify rights granted by the local community and 
embodied in a contract. 


Actual planning should, in the last analysis, be left to the local 
community whether the local community is a city or some 
regional or metropolitan area. And it is this community that 
should frame the master plan and supervise carrying out the 
projects. 


Questions of controls over operations (once the particular project 
is completed) may involve special considerations. If, for & 
ample, the project involves housing, the public interest does not 
end with planning or even construction of the project. There 
are still questions such as selection of tenants, control over 
deterioration, and arrangements for obsolescence. We must 
recognize that the only things we can be certain of in the ur 
ban situation are that there will be*change, and that we cannot 
predict what the change will be. It is fair to say that real 
estate developers have not shown in the past the ability © 
prophesy accurately. Since we cannot predict what the changes 
will be there must be controls over operations, which should 
not cease when the land has been cleared and the buildings 
erected. 
Mr. Stern’s remarks will be concluded next month. 


New Pencil Points, August, | 943 
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